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The Delightful Vogue of House Naming 


RENE AND HAROLD HAWKINS 


ERHAPS the apparent 

dearth—until one prowls 

along highways and snoops 
into byways, with concen- 
trated Bs seer really in- 
dividual names for houses explains why manpy otherwise im- 
aginative Americans fail to take advantage of so heart-warmin 
a custom as house christening. England, especially rur 
England, has mellowed the custom by centuries of use. To 
this English influence may have been due the greater prevalence 
of house naming in our own Colonial days. 

Naming a dwelling place is one of the most delightful as 
well as bewildering of tasks. It is especially the latter if but 
one name must please two equally enthusiastic people down 
to their very home-loving marrow. 

Every house—even every apartment—should be named; if 
not with affection, at least in some derision. A sense of humor 
has made more than one habitat endurable. There was the 
first niche after the honeymoon journey, an infinitesimal 
apartment at the top of a most toppy building. One of us 
being recently of the navy, what else chould the wee sma’ dizzy 
place become but Crow’s Nest? The next apartment, of re- 
duced altitude but still of Lilliputian proportions, became 


Given the Right Name Every 
Dwelling Can Develop Personality 





The Box. Lightly given, to 
be sure, were both names, 
apartments ever being tempo- 
rary shelters to true lovers 
of homes. 

Apartment days over, we came, eventually, to the building 
of our own house. A most satisfying materialization of unpre- 
tentious dreams—white walled, blue roofed, crowned with 
orange chimney pots—it nestled in a veritable small forest 
that crowned a gale spanked hill. 

Not quite trusting to our own powers of imagination to 
name the precious place, we confidently approached a man who 
thru his interesting profession should have had house and estate 
names from all over the land at his tongue’s end. Conceive 
our shock to have presented in rapid succession: “Hilltop, 
Hillside, Uphill, Hillcrest, Edgehill, Hilleote;” until one of us 
whispered hoarsely to the other, “For Pete’s sake, let’s drag 
it down to a gully!’”’ while the other of us murmured politely 
and hastily, “Yes, those are splendid hill names, now—”’ 

“Well, there are your oaks, you know,” went on the superior 
voice—in blissful ignorance of our disappointment—“You 
might call her a— a— well—a— The Oaks!” 

The originality of this failing to impress us, we suffered 


“Sunny Slope,” Spanish in contour but cheerfully American in name, overlooks the Pacific Ocean 
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another bombardment, this time 
of lumber—“Oakwood, Oak Place, 
Oak Shade, Brantwood (why 
couldn’t we have taken the 
trouble to change it to—consider- 
ing our name—Hawkswood!).” 
But just here began another 
hoarse whisper, “Say, where’s 
the nearest—” and the other of us 
terminated the christening dis- 
cussion, in a panic. 

I suppose our trouble was that 
we wanted for our house an appel- 
lation that‘ was different or we 
didn’t want an appellation at all. 
We craved a name for our first 
venture in architecture that would 
lend itself endearingly to reminis- 
cence in years to come; we wanted 
a birthplace for possible children 
that they would like to affection- 
ately recall when grown. So, at 
last thrown upon our own powers 
of invention and research, that 
beloved house finally became 
known as—but wait, months in- 
tervened between those madden- 
ing lumber and topographical Romance herself might dwell behind this California garden gate inscribed “Amalti” 














might also be seeking for appropriate names for their domiciles. 

Owing to its peaked roof of definitely colored shingles, our house— 
but for the man of us—might have become Blue Bonnet. This name he 
seemed to consider too effeminate. Later, however, the woman of us 
chad the satisfaction of naming another woman’s house Brown Bonnet. 
This repetition of first letters in a double name, by the way, is a canny . 
ruse for intriguing friends into remembering and using a house name. 
Such names are recalled more readily and pronounced more glibly. 
When whole syllables are repeated, as in Holiday Hollow, a house name 
is nearly always much used. 

Because of this alliteration of sounds, our discovery Green Gate and 
Red Raven Cottage are remembered with delight, as is the somewhat 
more subtly alliterated name of Arbutus Banks. Yor the same reason 
Kingscote and Holliday House are mentally treasured, and an old- 
fashioned Bonnie Briar insists upon echoing. Charmed with this idea 
of repetition we immediately set to inventing a Hollyhock House, 
Happy Hollow, and a Harmony Hill. However, we did not feel that as 
yet we had found or created a name that would quite fit our small 
house in its little forest. 

The Hedges we found facing upon an aristocratic highway, a house 
appropriately dignified and conventional, and jealously surrounded 
with high, well-trimmed privet. Nearby, but on a quiet side road, 
rambled The House of Four Gables. In the same county, in an area 
where the soil is particularly rocky, we found Cragsfoot, itself an im- 
pressive pile of gray stone. 

Then there was Sunset Place, a house name as cheerful as Cragsfoot 
was coldly awe inspiring. Sunset Place almost won our hearts, but 

















“‘Bayford” (above) is christened for a 
serene, small curve of water nearby 








suggestions and the final cere- 
mony. 

Arduous it may have been at 
times, but fascinating it certainly 
was, that search for just the right 
word or combination of words to 
form our small domicile’s cog- 
nomen. It lured our bumping 
little car along expensive miles 
and into unexpected and unex- 
pectant places; it tempted us to 
pry and to trespass, and to giggle 
with juvenile mischief in the un- 
dignified acts. But the result, 
well, that was worth it—a scrib- 
bled, joggled list that in very 
conscience we could not consign 
to the wastebasket, when other 
home-loving, house-naming souls 














‘Thisldu” is the name of. a larky little 
vacation cottage in the Michigan woods 
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In from the coast we found a 
rambling studio dwelling called 
The Cricket. The artist, a modern- 
ist, wanted to paint it black and 
have a gate that squeaked— 
“chirped” he described it—but 
his prim little wife wouldn’t let 
him. Often a who'e fund of 
humor or a bit of really spicy wit 
can be concealed in a house name. 
Now why label a house, many 
miles away from such a bird’s 
haunts, The Pelican? We dared 
to inquire at the owner’s own 
door. “Because,’’ he informed us, 
his eyes nicely crinkled at the 
corners, “the bill was so large!” 
Then there was the publicity 
hounded family of actors that we 
had word of. They built a home 
far from town and telephone, to 
which they could slip away, if 
only for a few days a year. Rather 
grimly they called it, ‘A Little Bi 
of Heaven!’ The exclamation 
mark is theirs. We are even yet 
amused, too, by the memory of 
“Lilac Dale’’, by Lake Michigan, is named for a thicket of the sweet-smelling s'rrub a very small vacation snuggery, 























over-night thinking assured us that in this instance it was our fancy, 
and not really our Beast, that was touched. Robinhood we almost de- 
cided upon, and great was our regret that another, Sunset Sea, was 
inappropriate. Dunmovin’, a house we read about, thrilled us com- 
pletely, so deceivingly Scotch sounding and cleverly meaningful was it, 
and then there was a house fronting east named Morning Face! 

It was at the edge of the ocean, however, after a sudden trip across 
the continent, that we came upon the largest bevy of delightful house 
names. Upon “shingles” and panels swinging from arbors and porches, 
or steadied upon gates or tree trunks, we found them. Some of the 
more pretentious houses had brass or silver name plates upon their 
doors or garden gates. Sunny Slope, a Spanish house with a walled 
garden,was one of these. The combination garden door and main en- 
trance of yet another little Spanish villa had carved upon it a name less 
cheerfully American perhaps but more Latinly picturesque, Amalfi. 

Merryweather, the name of a small gray-shingled cottage that must 
have looked contentedly weather-beaten from the day it was built, so 
completely enthralled the woman of us that even a very diplomatic 
male opposition caused anything but a “merry” half hour. 

The seaside names that captured the fancy of the seagoing portion 
of the family were, of course, The Lookout, The Viking, The Anchorage, 
but the other of us, gently contrary-wise, would have none of these. 
Besides, we could not well bring our hill to the sea nor the sea to our hill. 
Settling this point in our minds we were thereafter able to discard yet 
thoroly enjoy at the same time, Sea Dream, The Piper, Sea Cliffe, 
Windansea, Sea Dahlia, The Nautilus, The Port Hole (this last labeling 
a funny little shack), and some others of equally salty flavor. 











(Above) Blue-roofed, white-walled, 

topped with orange chimney pots— 

what shall we name it—the “‘heroine”’ of 
this tale? 





bearing an equally tiny panel let- 
tered The Afterthought. Another 
infinitesimal but more gaily paint- 
ed rendezvous posed as T'he But- 
terfly. Nip and Tuck was a tan- 
talizing name in its possibilities of 
origin. “Well,” admitted its 
mistress, when we boldly quizzed 
her, “it was nip and tuck whether 
we'd build on this end of the lot 
or the other.” And that was 
that. Disappointed as we were 
we nevertheless had the illumin- 
ating thought that, given a pair 
of friendly neighbors, even city 
bred twin houses might like- 
wise swing (Continued on page 29 











“Wrenwood” lures Mid-west winged 
folk from miles around 












































Wild sweet williams are common in the prairie region 


Anemone quinquefolia may be found in most sections 














Bloodroots are found in the woodlands, usually near rotting logs 


Woodland Flowers of 
the Prairie Region 


ARTHUR G. ELDREDGE 


T may be surprising to those who are unacquainted with the 
prairie region to know that it contains a great amount of wood- 
land. The greater part of these forests are adjacent to the water- 

courses, which give variations of drainage, elevation and exposure 
to suit a great variety of plants. Where farm animals have not been 
pastured, the original woodland flora is still abundant. The 
entrance of animals for any great period not only destroys all peren- 
nials but prevents any development of the wood lot from a forestry 


.. point of view. The forest floor with its herbaceous growth and con- 


ditions necessary for development of seedlings will be destroyed. 
Another result of keeping the animals out is that these areas would 
become attractive spots where those who respect the property of 
others could take the children to enjoy a few hours of recreation, 
to become acquainted with the ennobling influences of flowers, 
trees, and the song of birds, an influence altogether too little felt 
by the dwellers of prairie towns. 

It is in springtime that the woods make their great exhibit. A 
few warm days cause a surprising change as millions of blooms ap- 
pear in an effort to mature before dense shade puts them to sleep 
for another year. With few exceptions such as asters and golden- 
rods, the prairie and woodland flora do not intrude upon one 
another and all of the attractive plants of the woods may be easily 
transferred to your yard. 

The first flower to appear is the trillium (7. nivale). You will 
find it only on steep banks where the drainage is good. A few warm 
days in March bring forth these snow-white blossoms two inches 
across. The earth is still wet from winter rains as the spring beauty 
(Claytonia) comes with its millions of pink and white flowers, open- 
ing only in the sunny hours, when in the distance the ground ap- 
pears to be covered with light snow. Hepaticas are also found on 
banks near the rivers, and blo6droot (Sanquinaria canadensis) 
ap ears in the nearby woods. The slopes (Continued on page 47 


Cinnamon fern and May apple in shrub border of a city backyard 
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N “Acres of Diamonds,” Russell 
Conwell tells of a man who sold 
the home where he had lived from 

boyhood; and, after tramping vainly 
about for many years in search of 
riches, discovered one day that the man who had bought his 
old home, had discovered a veritable diamond mine right in 
his own back yard. So may we, with a little thought in plan- 
ning, discover untold possibilities of convenience and beauty 
in hitherto wasted portions of our home grounds. Areas now 
used for tin cans, refuse, and all manner of commodities seldom 
used, may be transformed into creations of beauty—great out- 
door rooms, beautiful in color and texture, with sky for ceiling, 
and walls of living nery to shut us from the world. 

We will here consider two types of small lot design; the ideal 
blem, with consideration given to the grounds before the 

ouse is built, or even planned; and the more difficult and dis- 
couraging problem, of trying to make something out of house 
and grounds already existing, but having the wrong kind of 
layout to begin with. By first considering the former, ideal 
type, we may study principles of design toward which we can 
strive in solving the more difficult latter type. 

Suppose we are going to build. Where shall we build, and 
how? Assuming that a general location has been selected, com- 
mensurate with our means and standard of living, accessible to 
schools, car line, and conveniences desired, we wer select lots 
facing in any one of four or more directions. For the ideal lay- 
out, we may practically face the front in any direction as long 
as the rear is desirable; because modern tendencies are to turn 
the house around and live in the rear and rear yard, rather 
than the front. East, west or south facings are suitable for 
rear facades; of these, east is best, with south next, and west 
last. The ideal house may face west toward the street, with 
east to the rear, south on one side, north on the other. Both 
house plan and ground plans are ideally adapted to such a 
layout. 


GERVICE naturally belongs to the north; and is our first con- 
sideration; service areas should relate—garage, drive, coal 
chute, kitchen entrance, laundry yard, vegetable garden. 
With these necessary areas arra as compactly as 
possible, many steps will be saved, the service portion of 
the yard will relate to the service portion of the house, so that 
all may be easily shut off from the rear lawn by fence or screen 
planting. 

Having located service units, the floor plan of the house 
may be properly fitted to the lot. The kitchen to the east 
and rear, receives the morning sun, is convenient to de- 
livery; dining room to the northwest is desirable from stand- 

int of light, particularly in late afternoon and early evening; 
iving room to the southwest is highly desirable from all living 
requirements, and may be used for the afternoon sunlight when 
desired; on the other hand, many times in summer, it is desir- 
able to remain in the shade in late afternoon of hot summer 
days, and refreshing coolness may be found on the porch and 
terrace in the rear on the east. This room is really a sort of 
transition room between house and grounds; and development 
of the rear yard, remaining after removing service portions, is 
accomplished in direct relation to this porch. 

First of all, privacy in the remaining lawn area is essential, 
and may be accomplished in several ways; high hedges, heavy 
screen plantings, lattice fences or various types of walls may 

to give protection, and to shut in the picture we are 
about to create. There is always some objectionable alley, 
barn, adjoining ground and the like that must particularly be 
shut off from view. 

In gaining privacy, we simultaneously create the backbone 

of interior furnishings for the “outdoor room.” If we use lattice 
fences for part way around the border, they must be attractive 
in design, and fitted to the interior scheme; at some point in 
the fence, a special feature is desirable, especially if it be lo- 
cated on some axis of the design; a shelter, or arched gate, or 
built-in seat, will be both attractive and serviceable. 
_ If we use an informal shrub border, it must be not only h*gh 
in the rear, but attractive and well designed in color and tex- 
ture within. The many types of flowering shrubs may be 
planned to give an all season succession of bloom; a few peren- 
nials on the inside borders will he both fragrant and charming; 
and will help give the final touch to the outside framework or 
“walls” of the ‘outdoor room.” 
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Designing the Small City Lot 


N. F. GUERNSEY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Pointers Which Will Help 
You Improve Your Lot 


Having secured privacy, and at the 
same time created a good background 
for our next step, we are ready to 
plan the interior of our room, which is 
simple indeed, when the proper back- 
ground is there. We look out from the sunporch directly on the 
private lawn, and the whole picture is shut off from adjoining 
objects. It remains to break up this area in an interesting way, 
according to personal hobbies. There are two general types 
of design that may be used—the (Continued on page 36 
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OT long I heard 
Sherwood Eddy, world 
wide crusader for right 

living and clear thinking 
among the youth of the 
world, give a little talk to a group of business men. As he 
sketched world-wide unrest and the growth of forces which 
not alone threatened the integrity of business, but of our social 
order and of individual well-being also, he suddenly faced his 
audience squarely, and said: 

“Don’t think this doesn’t apply right here in your city. I 
have been working in your 
high schools during the week. 
You have wonderful build- 
ings and equipment and the 
very best type of teaching 
ability that can be obtained. 
But in spite of that, some- 
thing is wrong with some of 
your children. I can see it 
in their faces when I talk to 
them, and some of them have 
come and told me frankly of 
their lives.” 

I have heard many charges 
lodged against our children 
by social workers, reformers 
and paid investigators in the 

ast. They might be true 
ut, somehow, there was 
such an evident professional 
air to them that they were 
unconvincing. They didn’t 
have the right ring to them. 

But this man Eddy was 
different. I knew something 
about him. I knew, for in- 
stance, that he had served 
the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for twénty-eight 
years without one cent of 
salary or expense to: that 
institution. He has been 
constantly traveling in al- 
most every quarter of the 
globe doing his bit, working 
as “an engineer of men.” 
He is the business man type; 
he doesn’t waste words. 
There is none of the reformer 
about him; he hasn’t a creed 
tosell. He deals in facts, and 
his vision is world-wide. If 
he said so, there must be 
something to it. 

So I went to Dr. Eddy and 
said to him: “We hear a 
good deal on the platform 
and in the public press about the home. Tell me, is there really 
anything wrong with the American Home? If so, what?” 

He met the issue squarely. “I want nothing of the sensa- 

tional interpreted into my remarks,” he said. “But there is 
unquestionably something wrong with the home. It is neglect- 
ing the youth, it is failing to provide the most essential informa- 
tion and instruction for it. 
_ “Twenty-seven million of our youth are without any religious 
instruction whatever. Dr. Athern of the Boston School of 
Theology states that two-thirds of Protestant youth, three- 
fourths of the Catholic youth and nine-tenths of the Jewish 
youth are receiving no religious instruction whatever, or seven- 
tenths of all the youth of the land. 

“Now, over against that, you can set down the 15,000,000 
youngsters who are in Sunday School.” 

“You believe, then,” I asked, “that the conditions you have 
found thruout the country among the youth are due to lack of 
religious instruction?” 

“To lack of religious instruction and lack of sex instruction,” 
he added. “Not long ago I asked Judge Ben Lindsey, who sees 
the seamy side of life, what were the causes of delinquenc 
among the youth in his estimation and he promptly sepia, 
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If Your Home Would Be Truly Secure 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


An Interview With Sherwood Eddy 
On Parents and Their Children 





Dr. Sherwood Eddy, “engineer of men’”’ 






‘Petting, booze and the auto- 
mobile.’ ’” 

Dr. Eddy then recounted 
to me a,number of instances 
which had come under his 
own observation, most of them too shocking to be reduced to 
print. And yet, one wonders whether the way to meet and 
counteract a social peril is to shun it and close our minds against 
it. Too few parents have faced the question of proper sex in- 
struction for their children in the past. The truth, properly 
presented, is always the best way. 

One instance, which per- 
haps has a broader applica- 
tion, will suffice. In a cer- 
tain institution in a college 
town in a distant state the 
dean said: “Here is where 
it all starts. The students 
give dances at this hotel. 
They appear to be all right 
on the surface, but they are 
unchaperoned. Some of the 
boys and girls come to the 
dances hog with hip 
flasks. They dance a bit, 
have a ‘nip’, and knowing 
just which girls are suscept- 
ible or willing parties, the 
boys slip the bell-hops or 

rters a dollar to sneak out 

eys to rooms in the hotel. 
These are used between 
dances, the couples returning 
to the floor the next dance.” 

And now comes the pitiful 
end, the fluttering of the but- 
terfly in the molten tallow at 
the base of Life’s candle— 
fifteen of these college girls, 
for this occurred in a uni- 
versity town, appealed to one 
physician in one year to save 
them from their shame, from 
public disgrace! 

“In many cases who are to 
blame but the nts?” 
challenges Dr. Eddy. “The 
majority of the parents failed 
to give adequate sex instruc- 
tion in the last generation. 
It may seem — to 
many grown-ups, but I know 
of many instances where 
boys and girls have sinned 
largely because of sheer igno- 
7 vance of sex matters. 

“One school principal told 
me that a good percentage of 
the girls in his school received absolutely no sex instruction at 
home at all. When the mysterious forces of life begin to unfold 
before them, they come to their teachers panic-stricken, 
imagining that some terrible thing has happened to them— 
that they are ruined! Parents must face and meet this duty; 
the duty of the father to instruct the boy in these matters; 
the duty of the mother to instruct the girl. Ignorance and im- 
proper instruction from bad boys and girls, in these matters 
is sending some of the ‘good boys and girls’ to immorality and 
sin.” 
So many parents excuse themselves, in regard to the duties 
which parenthood im upon them. It is all very fine and 
generous to close our hearts and minds against any thought of 
wrong-doing on the part of one’s children, but this is no prac- 
tical way-to insure that. that confidence can always stand. 
Some of the most flagrant cases which have come to Dr. Eddy’s 
attention, and that of others interested in our youth, have had 
a chance to develop because of just such misguided confidence. 

Confidence in one’s children is not truly displayed by nts 
who do not know where their children are. or what they are 
doing. Confidence is not insured where parents make no 
effort to know, or care about, the kind of(Continued on page 44 
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Variation in the ens pie Seeds from which these were grown, were gathered from a yellow-flowering plant. From left to right, yellow, 


red-ye 


low and red. As there were no other snapdragons nearby, the parent plant was self-pollinated 


The Riddle of Heredity 


H. S. TILLOTSON 


SHORT time ago, a subscriber 

to a daily paper, wrote a 

vigorous objection to what he 
believed to be Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, and closed his letter with 
this defy: “Can any scientist show me one instance in which 
like does not produce like?”’ 

In this sentence, the correspondent revealed a femarkable 
lack of observation. Indeed, it would be a considerably harder 
task to find a true case of “like producing like.”” One has only 
to consider the physical differences in any family in order to 
comprehend the fact that no two children, tho born of the same 
parents, and raised under the same conditions, are alike. 

Every farmer and every gardener is familiar with the tend- 
ency to variation, which is often the despair of the grower, but 
in some cases his opportunity, for variations in a desirable 
direction have given us some of our finest food plants, as well 
as many of our most beautiful flowers. Seeds carefully selected 
from favorite plants, often produce plants entirely different. 


What Science Has Learned 
Regarding Variation in Plants 


What, then, is the cause of this 
variation? The questions of vari- 
ation and heredity puzzled some of 
the greatest minds among the an- 
cients; Aristotle, in particular, giving 
the. subject considerable thought. It may be said, however, 
that relatively little progress was made toward a solution of 
the problem until the nineteenth century, and particularly its 
latter half, when Charles Darwin published his radical views 
on the origin of species, and brought the scientific world to its 
feet. Since that time, numerous experimenters have bent their 
efforts toward wresting from nature the secret of heredity. 
Francis Galton, a cousin of Darwin, attempted to solve the 
problem according to definite mathematical rules, but un- 
doubtedly the most revolutionary discovery along these lines, 
was brought to light early in the present century, by three 
scientists working independently in widely separated parts of 
Europe. These men, Correns, Tschermak and De Vries, at 
almost the same time, rediscovered (Continued on page 36 


Color inheritance in the four o’clock. After the second generation, the whites will breed “true,” as will the reds, while the 
offspring of the pinks will usually show a ratio of one white, two pink and one red 
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Jumel Mansion, in Haarlem Heights, New York City, where Aaron Burr married Madame Jumel three years before his death 


Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


ARLY on the morning of “ 
July eleventh, Eighteen 
Hundred and Four, on the 

Heights of Weehawken overlook- 
ing New York Bay, a shot was 
fired which sealed the doom of two of the country’s leading 
men. One it sent reeling into the arms of his friends, to expire 
two hours later, protesting as mortal breath fast ebbed awa 
that “he bore Colonel Burr no ill will.’’ Thus, when deat 
spots us and beckons a bony finger, do we find that human 
hates and grudges have no real currency; we hasten to forgive 
and forget when we stand on the banks of Styx. 

The other, that shot sent slinking away to a punishment 
infinitely more severe than death itself. He was from that 
day to wander over the face of the civilized world an outcast 
and an exile. When he aimed his pistol at Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s breast and beat him to the trigger, it wasn’t merel 
Hamilton who sprang up on his toes, went ghastly and 
to the dust—it was the ambition and the future of Aaron Burr 
—all the glorious promise the man had, that he shot full of 
holes and tossed to the winds! 

Thus, do our faults find us out. Some men work with infinite 
pains and patience trudging the highways of life, leaving no 
stone unturned in their search for success; then, just as they 
stand on the threshold of t service and achievement, their 
faults find them out and they lightly commit the blunder that 
sends them down to oblivion and obliquity all the days of their 
lives. They rather prove the proposition that hell is here and 
now, and that for every crime punishment is swiftly dispatched. 
We pull the bars ourselves aa let loose the lioness that sooner 
or later tears us to s 


B her « MANSION, on Haarlem Heights at the north end of 
Manhattan Island, has had a long and varied history. It 
has seen great pride in its day, and like great pride, also great 
humiliation and bitterness. .Sometimes the old mansion must 
wish that the rock upon which it stands were sand and that it 
might sink from sight, for even where there is great pride in 
fine days agone, there is no pleasure when there are stains on 
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Jumel Mansion, the Last Home 
of Aaron Burr, Profligate 


the escutcheon and skeletons in 
the closet. Pride pays dearly. 

The present house was erected 
in 1765 by Lt.-Col. Roger Morris, 
who had been on Braddock’s staff 
and was a warm friend of Washington until the Revolutionary 
war caused them to part as enemies. Col. Morris won the 
beautiful Mary Philipse, whom Washington sighed over on his 
famous horseback trip from Virginia to Boston in his youth. 
Good evidence supports the claim that Washington proposed 
to the belle and was turned down for being too hasty, and, as 
he consoled himself in later years, “for not waiting until ye 
lady was in ye proper mood.” 

The Morrises lived here for ten years; then came the war. 
The young Virginian, now forty-three, has driven Howe out 
of Boston ‘Town and is contesting with him for New York and 
tasting the first dregs of defeat. He has been obliged to retreat 
from Long Island and thru New York to the more secure ground 
of Haarlem. He has taken up his headquarters in the Morris 
Mansion, which estate is now confiscated, and is waiting for 
General Putnam to arrive. 

For five weeks he hangs on, but in vain. Victory was not 
yet due. Victory won too easily is lightly prized and of no 
lasting value. To endure it must be won thru the anguish of 
soul and the absolute dedication of one’s all to the cause. 

But in those five weeks, many interesting things in our his- 
tory took place. Captain Nathan Hale was sent on his perilous 
mission to spy on Howe on Long Island while the commander- 
in-chief occupied this house. And, by a singular trick of Fate, 
that famous and persistent rivalry of Hamilton and Burr 
began here while both were boys attached to the army. Ham- 
ilton was captain of an artillery company and had received his 
first baptism of fire on Long Island; Major Aaron Burr, a clerk 
attached to Washington’s staff, while reconnoitering,discovered 
Col. Knox’ brigade boxed up in a sod fort and led them to 
safety thru his great daring and bravery. Hamilton’s company 
was a part of the brigade and it is worth noting that Aaron 
Burr was the man who saved it from capture, and thereby made 
possible Hamilton to Washington, subsequently to the country, 
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and to his own discomfort and defeat! 

The house was occupied by the British and the Hessians 
from 1776 to 1783. In 1778, it was the headquarters of Baron 
Wilhelm von Knyphausen, the Hessian general, who, accord- 
ing to a note I found attached to his portrait at Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, “spread the butter on his bread with his thumb!” 

After the war, it passed thru various hands until it was 
acquired by Stephen Jumel, a French merchant in New York, 
who paid $10,000 for the house and 36 acres of ground, One 
of the previous owners was John Jacob Astor. The Jumels 
completely restored the house to its previous condition and 
entertained with a lavish hand. Jumel was a very considerable 
figure in New York at this time and a staunch friend of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte; indeed, he went to France in 1815 in his own 
ship to bring the deposed Emperor to America, and almost suc- 
ceeded. ayette, Louis Napoleon, Joseph Bonaparte, Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte and Prince de Joinville are a few of the guests 
entertained in this house by the Jumels. The last distinguished 

t entertained in the old house by Madame Jumel was 
jeneral W. T. Sherman. 

Aaron Burr and Madame Jumel were married in the house 
in the tea room, which is at the left of the entrance, on July 1, 
1833. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. David Bogart 
who, just fifty-one years before, lacking one day, had rformed 
the ceremony for Burr and his first wife, the widow Theodosia 
Provost. 

Jumel Mansion is now well within the city of New York, 
altho formerly far into the country. It is located at 160th 
street and Jumel Terrace and may be reached by the Broadway 
—T to 157th Street, or the Amsterdam Avenue surface 
cars. It is situated upon a high, rocky bluff overlooking the 
river and what was formerly the plains to the south, Below 
the mansion was the site of the Battle of Haarlem Heights, and 
from the balcony over the entrance Washington was able to 
command a fine view of the maneuvers with a field glass. 

The interior is very interesting and exhibits greater perfec- 
tion in detail than the average auaial mansion. One enters a 
long, low entrance hall, running thru two doorways to a lar. 
and semi-circular reception parlor, which was used by Wash- 
ington as a council chamber. It was here that Madame Jumel 
held her court, receiving her friends and guests seated on a dais, 
in later days. 

The house is full of relics of the various periods. The Reg- 
inald Pelham Bolton collection and the William Lanier Wash- 
ington collection are both deposited here, besides the many 
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relics of the Jumelsa. It is well worth visiting the mansion to 
see these priceless relics of the great men and women of our 
history who have passed on. 

Upstairs are various bedrooms also associated with historic 
figures. One may see the bedroom used by Washington for 
five weeks during those troublesome days in the autumn of 
1776; the Lafayette room, where the great Frenchman slept on 
his visit in 1825, and others. 

To the rear and right of the mansion is the old garden, out- 
lines of which are still preserved. I found it thronged with 
youngsters, glad to escape the city heat and get their feet off 
the pavement and enjoy the great luxury of real grass, and 
every seat over the lawn was preempted by nursemaids, one 
hand rocking a baby cab, the other clutching a novel—good, 
earnest Irish, Swedish and German maids, stealing an hour 
with Romance at second hand! Love goes on and conspires 
with Life, as it spins its thread to the end of the bobbin, ob- 
livious to the past that surrounds it. 


EXT to Benedict Arnold, there is no name that leaves 

the stench in our nostrils, in all our history, like that 

of Aaron Burr. He, too, has reaped the whirlwind of national 

condemnation for his crimes and schemes. When we strip 

bare all that he was and all that he did, in an effort to find out 

just what it was that caused our people to loathe him so much, 
we usually find that it was “because he shot Hamilton.” 

Alexander Hamilton holds a very high place in our hearts 
today, but we must remember that at the time of his duel with 
Burr, he was already a discredited politician, overthrown by 
Jefferson. I hold no brief for Burr; indeed, the truth is, I have 
found nothing of any very great importance which he did that 
can be praised. He exhibited the usual selfish course of the 
strongly ambitious man. He lived for self-aggrandizement, 
self-advancement and in seeking to seize it by the Macbeth- 
Napoleonic route, he blew himself over the hill for all time. 

I have found much to admire and applaud in Hamilton, but 
we must remember that, personally, he was guilty of many of 
the self-same shortcomings Burr was. He was inordinately 
ambitious; imperiouseand impatient; vaim-of his personal a 
pearance. So was Burr. Neither could wait; neither could 
serve and bide his time; neither could lose himself in use- 
ful effort and forget the relation of self to immediate gain. 
Neither was willing that the other should rise or take precedence 
over the other; both were great lawyers and enjoyed a hand- 
some practice, paying over ten thousand (Continued on page 36 


To the rear, traces of the old garden remain in spite of the city’s encroachment. Here little children come to enjoy the luxury of real grass 














N order to get the full good of 
one’s garden space, especially 
if it is limited, more or less 

planning is necessary in order to 
utilize it best. There is a prevalent 
idea that the planting end of the g@rden is about over by the 
end of May. Of course, one may stop planting if one so desires 
and limit the harvest to those varieties put in in the spring; 
and when a certain wornout crop is out, allow the space it oc- 
cupied to be bare during the rest of the summer. This implies 
a good deal of space; also, it is a good deal of work to keep bare 
spaces tidy. “Cover the ground!” was the slogan of the best 
ardener I ever knew; “If you don’t, the weeds will!’’ It is 
tter, therefore, to calculate the size of one’s garden in refer- 
ence to the utilization of the entire space all the time. 

We think, also, that a second crop of small, delicate vege- 
tables, “just right” in the fall, is much more enjoyed than an 
abundance of large, more mature ones. We, therefore, always 
make a last planting of beets and carrots in summer, and enjoy 
them at lead-pencil and marble size until frost time. e, 
moreover, plan to have plenty of them at this size to begin the 
winter with, putting them in boxes of sand or leaves. They re- 
main crisp and fresh until consumed, when the big carrots 
and beets come to the rescue and serve us until spring. 

We sow both of these broadcast in five-inch-wide rows, and 
thin them when at the size we like (above stated), consistently 
pulling the largest each time. On those years when we dig up 
our used-up strawberry plants and start a new bed, it is our 
custom to use the space for what we call our second “‘sprin 
garden.” For this the ground should be deeply spaded an 
fertilized, and raked until fine and mellow. Then we 7 in 
exactly the same sort of vegetables we plant in April and May. 

In caring for the rest of the garden we at once fill the space 
from which a used -up crop is taken with some quickly maturing 
variety, first spading up the soil and fertilizing it well—always 
of course, alternating crops. String beans go well in the space 
occupied by the early peas; or you may put the early peas at 
one end of the corn patch so that the last planting of corn may 
take their place. 

Chinese cabbage should never be planted before July 
(vicinity of Boston). I didn’t know this when I first began to 
include this delicious salad vegetable in our garden, and planted 
it in May. The seedlings grew beautifully and I transplanted 
them with interest and pride; but, alas, nothing happened! 
They made no heads and immediately ran up to seed. ‘When 
did you plant them?” asked a garden authority when I was 


Planting Possibilities in Midsummer 


FLORENCE SPRING 


Make the Vegetable Garden 
Do Double Duty This Year 





lamenting my failure; and “try 
July,” was the reply to my answer 
of “May.” We sow a little bit of 
seed—for every one germinates— 
in the corner of the coldframe in 
early July, and then transplant the seedlings in a row in the 
pases Bg leaving plenty of space between the plants, which 
grow rapidly into big, thrifty, snow-white heads, with light 
green outer leaves. Cabbage worms especially delight in them, 
so sprinkle with salt freely—which treatment will usually keep 
the worms in check. Apply the salt when the leaves are moist. 
Hellebore and kerosene emulsion may be used when the heads 
are small. I tried cooking the Chinese cabbage once, but never 
again! A flabby, slippery dish resulted—most unattractive; 
but it makes perfectly delicious salad, tasting, when diced an 
dressed and served either alone or in combination with other 
ingredients, much like celery. ‘Celery cabbage’ is one of its 
names. 

Turnips are a time-honored filler for vacant s in the late 
garden, and may be planted as late as August first. We prefer 
the “White Egg” variety. This may be sown broadcast if you 
wish, and thinned as desirable; but is more trouble to keep 
weeded than if planted in rows. When cooked and prepared 
for the table, we add a hot mealy potato, mashing all together 
and beating until light, and adding a pinch of sugar and liberal 
butter, with salt and pepper. Turnips are much more delicious 
and delicate Srataaas te this way. 

Radishes may be kept going until late in the summer, as 
they mature in a very short time. Late radishes are usually 
much better than early ones, as they are not likely to be worm- 
infested which is the great trouble with those sown early. 
Lettuce is planted as a matter of course. We like the dainty 
little “Mignonette” for fall use. It makes compact, hard little 
heads, the outer green leaves pink-tipped and the inner ones 
attractively blanched and very delicate. “Iceberg” is also a 
good fall variety; and if one is a clever gardener he can raise 
heads closely resembling the wonderful California variety. 
Remember that lettuce likes lots of moisture, highly fertilized 
soil, and requires much cultivation. A busy ener—and 
what enthusiastic gardener is not busy?—can, as a very suc- 
cessful makeshift, plant Mignonette lettuce rather sparsely in 
a row, and let it grow without any especial thinning. It will 
make small, hard heads, and bleach itself; and if the largest 
are pulled out each time, the yield is almost indefinite. 

Curly endive is a wonderful fall crop that may be planted 
in summer. It is all right planted (Continued on page 47 





HERE seems to be some misunderstanding in regard 

to the regulations imposed by the Federal Horticultural 

Board under Quarantine No. 37 on Dutch bulbs. In 
response to an inquiry, Dr. Marlatt, Chairman of the 
Board, recently wrote: 

“Tn the first place, the prohibition in question affects only 
one class of bulbs which is an important item of import, 
namely, the narcissus bulbs; the other bulbs involved are of 
very minor importance and were formerly prohibited entry. 
Since 1919 six important classes of bulbs, which represent 
probably 90 percent of the bulb importations into the 
United States prior to the enforcement of any restrictions, 
have been allowed free entry, namely, lily, lily-of-the-valley, 
tulip, hyacinth, crocus and narcissus. All of these except 
the narcissus will continue to be open to such unlimited 
entry after 1925. The statement commonly made, there- 
fore, that after 1925 all Dutch bulbs will be prohibited 
entry, is without foundation. All other bulbs will be still 
open to entry to meet any necessary introduction or other 
public service need. 

“The reasons which led the Department, over two years 
ago, to authorize the termination at the end of 1925 of the 
unlimited commercial entry of narcissus bulbs, were based 





| What About Dutch Bulbs This Year? 


on pest conditions which still obtain or, if anything, have 
increased in the meantime. ‘hese pests are not only de- 
structive to bulb cultures, but are also very damaging to 
such important field crops as legumes, cereals, onions, and 
potatoes, as well as bulbs. 

“Tt is admitted that these buibs come in clean so far as 
contamination with soil is concerned, but those imported 
into the United States are not and cannot be disinfected for 
the purpose for which they are imported, and the pests con- 
cerned are in the interior of the bulbs. It is true that in 
Holland bulbs are disinfected, but such treatment, we are 
advised by the Dutch authorities, can be applied to planting 
stock only and can not be given to bulbs intended to be 
flowered, i. e., forcing bulbs, without destroying much of 
their bloom value. This whole subject is discussed more in 
detail, including the special risk from narcissus bulbs, on 
the second and third pages of Circular Letter HB-188.’’. 

Those of our readers desiring narcissus bulbs should order 
a supply this year, as it is the last year they can be imported. 
Prices no doubt will be very high the next few years,.until 
American growers can supply the demand® Tulips, lilies, 
lily of the valley, hyacinths and crocuses are not affected 
by the quarantine this year.—Editor. 
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Who wouldn’t find the backyard more interesting when it is guarded by an entrance like this? 


Even the Small Garden Can Be Beautiful! 
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Fruit and Vegetable Diseases Common In July 


Photographed by PROF. C. T. GREGORY 























So-called early blight of célery. 
Spray the leaves thoroly with 
bordeaux mixture 
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Tomato mosaic and a healthy leaf. Pull out and destroy diseased 
plants. Wash hands with soap before toviching a healthy voiant 


(Right) Peach leaf curl. Can be cured by spraying 
trees in dormant season with lime sulphur 






































Blossom end rot of tomato caused by lack The effect of mosaic on the cucumber. Practise clean cultivation and control insects 


of water for the plant 


Melon and cucumber anthracnose (below). Control by thoro spraying 


Late blight of tomato. Use bordeaux mixture with bordeaux mixture 
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Bean mosaic. q 
with yellow 


The leaves are distorted and mottled 

















Bean anthracnose. Working with plants 
when they are wet spreads it 


Macrosporium leaf spot, also known as rust. 
Serious in wet weather 
























Melon and cucumber mosaic. Leaves on left 
are characteristic. Pullout all diseased plants 



























(Above) Tomato wilt, the leaves 
turn yellow beginning at base 
and working to the top. The 
sap tubes are also brown. There 
is no cure for it once it gains 
entry in a plant 
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Blight on pods. Germs spread 
when plants are wet 





Bean blight, a disease common on beans 






























the brewers of their own 

ice may daily and duly 
sing, for you gain with the 
new ice making refrigerators, 
wrongly called ‘“‘iceless”, an independence that you can never 
have without them. If there are young children in the house 
you are always certain of correctly iced food in winter or sum- 
mer. You are never dependent on the vagaries of the ice man 
or of his company’s routes, or whether they fail to consider 
you just when you need ice most. No, as long as your electric 
circuit is alive you will have ice of the best kind, if your water 
is drinkable and . é 

Now what is the ice making system for home use? Briefly 
in some systems the 
mechanical unit is 
placed in the bottom 
or top in a compart- 
ment with the freez- 
ing unit and ice-mak- 
ing trays in a section 
above. Here, you 
have the machinery 
and refrigerator case 
all in one. 

In the other meth- 
od, the trick is ac- 
complished in two 
units; for the con- 
densing machine is 
in the cellar or some 
other place and pump 
motor and condenser 
coil which is con- 
nected with the brine 
tank (freezing unit) 
in the freezing cham- 
bers of the refriger- 
ators. 

In this way you can 
keep your refrigerator 
if it is an excellent 
one and easily install 
the extra machinery. 
The ice compartment 
will house the freez- 
ing unit and these 
come in sizes corresponding to refrigerator 
capacities, from 200, 300 and 400 pounds 
upwards. 

The number of ice trays varies from one 
to six—they usually carry about twenty-one 
cubes (1.5’x1” thick). If you don’t want 
the ice in cubes you can have it in slabs by 
taking out “pigeon holes.” Every four to 
six hours you can have your trays frozen 
solid. Some companies supply two small 
trays and a large freezing pan which holds 
seven pounds of ice—the small trays holding 
two and one-half pounds of ice or twenty-one 
cubes. . 

The motor condenser and compressor 
usually stand about 20” high 30x16” base 
so the whole thing is very compact and convenient to use. 

There is little mystery about ice making for it has been 
made for factories and hotels for many moons but only of late 
years for the home. The system is very simple and the process 
understandable. All refrigerators up to date have a freezing 
unit or brine tank thru which runs copper coils, a motor driven 
compressor and a condenser of copper piping. The liquid or 
refrigerant to be compressed passes thru an expansion valve 
into the brine tank where the pressure is reduced and it is 
changed into a gas, flows out, is condensed by the condenser, 
changed back into a liquid and is pumped back again by the 
motor and begins this “round robin” over and over again as 
long as you keep the electricity turned on. 

You need only the ordinary electric light circuit and no extra 
wiring. 

Furthermore the best type of ice making refrigerators has a 
thermostat, which turns on the electricity when your tempera- 
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Two types of home 
refrigerating plants 
now on the market 


Home Brewed Ice 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 
What Could Give Greater Comfort 


and Pleasure Than Your Own Ice Plant 
























ture in the refrigerator is ris- 
ing above the legitimate tem- 
perature for health and safety 
and as soon as the tempera- 
ture falls it turns off the 
current. Thus you need not worry about an even temperature 
or that you are wasting current—for the thermostat maintains 
evenness of temperature and saves current, for your machine 
isn’t working when the temperature is right. 

But probably you will want to know how the freezing mix- 
ture happens to freeze the water. It is simple. If you wash 
your hands, and do not dry them at once you have probably 
noticed that they feel cold. You notice too, that when you 
drop some alcohol, or some ether or some cleaning fluid on 
your hand that your hand under the liquid, 
as it evaporates, feels cooler even than when 
the water dries or evaporates. The fact is 
that when these liquids evaporate they draw 
the heat from your hand. Some liquids do 
it more rapidly than some others. Ether for 
instance, makes the hand very much cooler 
than water. So scientists have applied this 
fact and have found that certain liquids 
which evaporate, or vaporize, at low temper- 
atures as they turn from liquids to gases, 
take the heat out of the air in which they 
do this “turn”, and in the ice making plant 
the air gets cold enough to freeze the pan 
full of water you put there to change into ice. 
Usually the great ice plants use ammonia as 
the refrigerant or fluid which does its useful 
“turn,” but in the home brewed ice process, 
sulphur dioxide and chloride of ethyl have 
been ey used, 
particularly sul- 
phur dioxide. 

Now, if you are 
considering buying an 
ice making plant, the 
first thing you want 
to assure yourself, is 
that. your old refrig- 
erator is worth keep- 
ing and casing the ice 
machine. If it is, 
keep it by all means. 
If it is poor and never 
has come up to tests, 
you will not have 
good fortune with it, 
even with the ice 
machine. The ice 
making machine 
makers have used ex- 
cellent refrigerators 
and you will have a 
happy time with their 
outfits, if you give up 
your poor refriger- 
ator. In fact you 
will never quite know 
what comfort is until 
you own a good re- 
frigerator, whether it.be electric or non-electric. 

The machinery is small, rarely exceeding 144x1)4x3) feet, 
with its pump, condenser and motor. This is very easily in- 
stalled, in fact as easily as any range or washing machine. 

In most cases you can either put the machinery above the 
case on the top, inside or outside or down in the cellar; on the 
side, on the floor or wherever you wish. 

Now about the cost of maintenance: Naturally in both 
winter and summer the home brewed ga pnw keeps a lower 
temperature and more even than the iced ones. Even if you 
have the high rate of ten cents per kilowatt hour for electricity 
and your ice is fifty cents per hundred pounds you will find 
that home brewed ice is cheaper in the long run. Furthermore, 
you never have to lose food on account of its “going bad ”for 
the thermostat automatically keeps the temperature low by 
process before the air in the refrigerator rises too , 

The home plants themselves cost from (Continued on page 27 
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An interesting corner in the 
yard of Clyde Reynolds, 
oone, lowa 


Glimpses of 
Lily Pools 














A detail of Elmer E. Davidson’s 
pool. Mr. Davidson lives 


at Tulare, California 





The pool of Adele M. George of 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


Nelson A. Leopold of 
Flint, Michigan, has 
the attractive pool 
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This delightful pool graces the 
backyard of Will F. Smith, 
of Alexandria, Indiana 





Built by 
Our Readers 
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Mrs. L. E. Vidler of Melrose 
Highlands, Massachusetts, has 
this octagonal pool in her 
backyard 





R.D. Cushing of Columbus, Ohio, 
uses iris generously around 
his pool 
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Laying the brick veneer, Note how bricks lap over small mem- 
ber of the grade door. Provisions for same lap at windows 





Stucco over wood construction. 


A well-designed small home especially 
attractive for a corner lot 


Things to Watch in Buying a Home 


ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


HERE is a solid, substantial 

look about a building presenting 

a surface of brick or stone con- 
struction that appeals to many; indeed, 
there are persons who refuse to con- ‘ 
sider any other type of construction when setting out to buy 
a home. Since the cost and other factors, such as difficulty of 
producing a dry wall, militate against the use of solid masonry 
walls for residence construction, the professional builder of 
houses for sale produces, for this market, a structure which, 
essentially, is a frame house covered on the exterior with a 
single Jayer of brick or thin stone, called brick or stone veneer. 

Such a house has every appearance 
of solid masonry construction, and, 
in some of its attributes, is superior to 
the home with walls of solid brick or 
stone. That it is better than the 
frame structure without such masonry 
veneer should, on the other hand, be 
patent to almost any one. 

Naturally, such a house cannot have 

the solidity, the strength, nor the ex- 
treme durability of solid brick or stone 
walls; there is wood inside, and wood 
will in time decay, tho almost ever- 
lasting when thoroly protected from 
dampness. Again, the brick wall is 
but four inches thick—the width of 
one brick—and against the tornado or 
earth tremor is of little avail; and the 
same is true if the veneer is of stone. 
Such a thin wall would not stand alone, 
and it is not depended upon to sup- 
port any part of the building. Essen- 
tially, such a house is a frame building 
with a coat of brick or stone on the 
exterior in place of siding, shingles or 
stucco, the wall being fastened to the 
frame structure by means of “ties’’ 
spaced at intervals. 
_ As far as the inside of such a build- 
ing is concerned, its cost will be the 
same as any frame house built of 
equal materials and of equal workman- 
ship, and this cost thruout remains 
equal until we come to the covering 
of the exterior walls. In other words, 
aside from a slight increase in founda- 
tion thickness, the difference in the cost of a standard frame 
building covered with siding or shingles and the same house in 
brick veneer is but the difference between the cost of siding or 
shingles and this ‘‘one-course” wall of brick or stone. 

The foundation for such a building, say a house of two stories, 
should be ten or twelve inches thick, instead of eight, for the 
wall — is much heavier. It usually is of poured concrete, 
and at the grade line the ten or twelve-inch thickness is re- 


joist. The 


duced, leaving a shelf or ledge outside four inches wide on which 
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The House of Brick or Stone 
Veneer is Discussed Herein 





(1) Concrete foundation. 


boxing boards will be covered with 
building paper before brick veneer is laid 


the brick wall is to rest, the inner six 

or eight inches of thickness being con- 
* tinued to the floor level, or above the 

basement windows, and on this por- 

tion the frame structure is erected in 
the same manner as any frame house is built. The design of 
the door and window frames differs slightly from that of the 
frame house, since the brick veneer must lap over the casing to 
make a weather tight joint, but the change in pattern involves 
no changes in construction methods as applied to frame houses. 

Up to the point of applying the exterior coat of lumber or 
stucco or brick, the house goes up, is framed, boxed and papered 
with red rosin paper or covered with a 
light grade of roll roofing, and the tests 
suggested in previous articles in this 
magazine may be applied to ascertain 
whether the construction is what it 
should be. The same measurement 
thru a basement window will disclose 
the thickness of the foundation walls, 
and joist dimensions and distances 
apart may be ascertained by a trip to 
the basement. 

The very appearance of the brick or 
stone veneered house, suggesting solid- 
ity and strength as it does, } toa 
word of caution, for the buyer may 
have the feeling that such a house 
must be all right, when, as a matter of 
iat, it is ns 2 the same — 
and p of cheapening as the 
strictly frame house. It may profit- 
ably impressed again upon the 
reader that a veneered house is but a 
building of wood inside a thin shell of 
masonry upon which it depends in no 
way for strength. 

The house under discussion should 
have windows and doors of sizes which 
measure out equal in height with an 
even number of courses of brick, and 
the buyer should examine these points 
to see that such sizes have been select- 
ed; otherwise, it will be noted that 
mortar joints vary in thickness, being 
increased or reduced to make the 
courses of brick come even with win- 
dow and door heights. It is at these 
points, too, where the chief difficulty of procuring a weather- 
tight job occurs, a difficulty that is not met with in building 
the frame house. The brick are placed butting against a “brick 
mould” attached to the door and window frames, and lapping 
over the casings, but unless a mastic cement is used behind the 
brick, to close the crack, wind will be felt unpleasantly by the 
occupants who draw near a door or window, and costly furnace 
heat will be dissipated. Such a house may have window sills 
of cast stone or the sills may be of brick (Continued on page 28 
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(2) Grade line. (3)2x8 
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Designed by Benham and Richards, Arch itects 


The Bride’s First Home 


COLLIER STEVENSON : _ 
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The landscape a shown at the bottom of the page was de- Our Building Department will be glad to help you with your 
toner especially for this attractive Colonial cottage. A suggested building and landscaping problems. If there is any question 
planting list of varieties for the rose garden will be found on page 43 concerning this house or these plans, please feel free to write us 
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The room immediately above has furniture, woodwork 
and ceiling done in antique ivory, and the walipaper is 
a two-toned ivory satin stripe. Color 1s introduced in 
the window hangings and furniture coverings which are 
of ivory linen patterned in rose, blue, green, mauve and 
yellow, band-edged in rose taffeta, in the rose velvet 
of the rug and inthe lampshades of ivory gauze over rose 


* 


In the attractive room shown at the top of the pope (right) 


woodwork, ceiling and walls are painted lig ige; the 
windows have fine ecru net glass curtains with overdrapes 
of sand-colored cretonne patterned in blue, violet, green, 
orange and rust On the deep taupe rug the mahogany 
furniture variously upholstered in plain taupe mohair, 
heavy violet and sand striped linen, appears at its best 


A far cry from the old time “spare room” is the charm- 
ing guest room in upper left corner. The wallpaper has 
narrow white and French gray stripes; ceiling 1s ivory 
white and woodwork ivory enamel. The doors and 
furniture are of lovely brown mahogany with the exception 
of one rush-botiomed chair of black and gold lacquer. 
Bedspread, dressing table, and draperies are of white 
dimity with quaint nosegays of blue, yellow and green 
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The Well-Ordered 


Guest Room 
JOHN LYNNE GREY 


UMMER is a time when the vacation spirit reigns; when all the 
world goes jaunting; when company comes for a day, a week 
or a a Unfortunately, however, summer sometimes 

arrives with its almost inevitable guests before the long-pro- 
jected guest room is ready to extend a welcome; with the result 
that various emergency measures are necessary before any sort of 
accommodation can be provided. Such a condition is, of course, 
neither complimentary to guests nor creditable to householders. 
In every home which now lacks adequate provision for visitors, 
time and effort might, therefore, advan usly be employed in 
creating a comfortable and artistic room, dedicated to the use of 
honored guests. 

Guest rooms, like the bedrooms of hotels and clubs, are sadiy 
handicapped in one important respect. Being sgldom occupied by 
the same person for an extended period, they (Continued on page 31 


The room below is a reposeful one. Here the walls, ceiling and wood- 

work of light bluish-green and the rug in small self-toned pattern in ashes- 

of-roses form a pleasing background for plain walnut furniture The bed- 

spread of soft golden yellow brocade and the sheer ivory net curtains with 

simple overdrapes of silk to match exactly the walls further enhance the 
beauty of this attractive room 
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DopnpGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TOURING CAR 


Half the pleasure of buying a motor car 
rests in the conviction that you have exer- 
cised a sensible choice. 


That pleasure is shared by every Dodge 
Brothers purchaser—not alone at the hour 
of purchase but ever afterward. | 


His good judgment is confirmed by every- 
thing that he continues to hear about the 
car, and everything that it does. 





Five Balloon Tires 




























Not the least important part of home laundry equipment is good light, directed upon spots where it is most needed 


Washing the Family’s Clothes 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


OING the family washing and view- 
ing the Statue of Liberty with 
enthusiasm may not appear to 

have a connection, but they certainly 
have to the American homemaker return- 
ing from abroad. After I had watched the foreign laundress a 
few weeks, I felt doubly thankful, as my ship glided into New 
York Bay, that I, a housewife, live and labor in these United 
States. 

One fine July day a year ago I motored thru the perfume 
country in the French Alps where grow hundreds of acres of 
roses, narcissi and other flowers, the important farm crop of 
that region. From every bridge we crossed I looked below on 
this Monday, the traditional wash day, to groups of women, 
stooping by the edge of the streams, washing elethes. In every 
village not near a brook, I gazed at women manipulating gar- 
ments in the troughs of the town wash-house. 

Working with one’s neighbors in the golden sunshine when 
the breath of millions of roses and the carols of countless birds 
are in the air sounds attractive, yet I wouldn’t trade my power 
washing machine and wringer for the opportunity to launder 
garments in Europe. Even buds and butterflies can not be 
interesting when one’s back is aching. 

It is, however, only fair to admit that French women do 
beautiful work, but they pay a high price in fatigue to achieve 
the desired results. On returning home I tried some of their 
tricks, adapting them to our conveniences and surroundings, 
in my laundry work. It is of them, or my way of washing, that 
I’m going to relate. 

Tuesday is the time I choose for tubbing the clothes, simply 
because the house has to be put in order on Monday and there 
is baking and mending to do. 

The ideal toward which French women work is to float the 
soil out of clothing. This can be done in our machines if the 
right conditions are provided. 

First, the clothing is to be sorted and then it is searched for 
stains. French women do not pay much attention to the latter, 
yet their finished products appear to be free from spots. Their 
results, I believe, are due to the cool wash water and the drying 
in the sun. 

After experimentation, I’ve reached the conclusion that one- 
half of all stains encountered in the family wash may be re- 
moved with cold water. One-fourth may be dealt with effec- 
tively with cool water plus soap. The last fourth will fre- 
quently yield to cool water, soap and sun bleaching. 

Clothes are sorted into three divisions; the white cottons 
and linens, the dark ones and the silks and wools. The white 
cottons and linens are washed in this order: table linen, table- 
cloths, napkins, luncheon sets, doilies; bed linen, sheets, pillow 
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Best and Easiest Ways 
of Laundering at Home 


cases, dresser searfs, towels; and body 
linen, dresses, blouses, shirts, collars, 
underwear, handkerchiefs. The colored 
clothes are divided according to thickness 
and the amount of dirt they contain, the 
thin and slightly soiled ones being washed first. 

Whether the clothes are to be soaked depends on the temper- 
ature of the water used in the machine. If cool or tepid, soaking 
is not beneficial; if a hot wash is employed, ing in cold 
water is essential. Heat sets the substances that hold dirt in 
fabrics, while cool water dissolves them. When these substances, 
such as perspiration, are dissolved, the dirt floats away. 

A rich soap suds is necessary in efficient laundry work. The 
amount of soap required depends entirely on the hardness of 
the water and ihe dueree of soil. Soap is used up in its action, 
just as is energy, consequently more needs to be added occasion- 


~ during washing. 

the soap is first shaved or cut on the coarse teeth of the 
kitchen grater, it will dissolve quickly in hot water. Soap 
flakes may be used if one wishes. The soapy liquid is added by 
cupfuls to the water and the machine is allowed to operate a 
few minutes. If an abundant lather forms on top, the clothes 
may be added; if not, more soap is added. Another advantage 
of using dissolved soap is that it produces a wash solution of 
uniform strength in all parts of the tub. Every garment has its 
share of soap. 


‘THE time the machine operates, or is operated if it is driven 
by hand power, depends on the soil in the garments and their 
thickness. Children’s rompers and knitted stockings, for ex- 
ample, are thick, and it takes more time for the soapy water to 
back and forth thru their meshes than thru a voile dress. 
usually allow from twenty to thirty minutes for every “batch”’ 
of clothes in the machine. And soap, by the way, is not rubbed 
on the collar and cuff bands or other badly soiled , for it 
has to dissolve before the soapy water can enter and do its work. 

Boiling clothes is not necessary. Of course, it does no harm. 
In cases of illness it is desirable to boil the bed linens to disin- 
fect them, but for ordinary purposes a hot rinse and drying in 
the sun are all that are needed. 

From the machine the clothes are wrung into a hot rinse. 
Cold water hardens the soap particles, ing a film on the 
fabrics, and contracts the fibers. 

Since rinsing is perhaps the one process slighted more fre- 
quently than any other in washing, I wish to stress its impor- 
tance. The washing loosens the soil and helps some of it to 
float out. Rinsing is helpful in continuing the floating out of 
the soil and the soap. One reason the French woman achieves 
such success in washing the garments in running streams 
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is that she uses an abundance of clear 
rinse water. 

The ideal hot rinse is obtained in the 
machine after the clothes have been 
washed, but most women like to have the 
first washed pieces out on the line drying 
while the last ones are washing. I use a 
plunger for this work. It is nothing more 
than a stick with an inverted funnel or 
vacuum cup at one end. This contriv- 
ance is pushed up and down on the clothes 
like a dasher ina churn. It aids the water 
in floating the soap and dirt out of the 
meshes. 

More than one rinse may be required, 
for if all the dirt is not washed out the 
clothes will be grayed, and if any of the 
soap is left in, they will be yellowed. A 
tepid rinse is best for colored clothes, for 
heat may affect the dye. 

Next the bluing rinse is given. Then 
the garments are wrung into the basket 
and carried to the line unless they are 
starched. The garments to be starched 
are turned wrong-side out and di in 
the starch; then they are wrung thru the 
wringer to remove thé surplus starch 
which might make ugly patches during 
the ironing. 








[* the weather is fair, the clothing is to 
be hung outdoors. The line is first wiped 
to remove the soil. A clothes dryer 
which may be carried outdoors on wash 
day is a much appreciated convenience 
because it is never in the way on other 
days, and it does its bit in making the 





y garden attractive. A rotary one is a 
8, saver of many steps. Clean clothes dry- 
d ing in the sunshine are not distasteful to 
= the eye. At least the decorators in an 
. exclusive New York tea room use a few 
colorful garments on a line to give an 
- artistic touch to the Spanish garden in 
ig which the tables are placed. It is the 
d empty web of wire woven here and there 
- in the yard that is not pleasing. 
S, Water in the presence of fresh air and 
breezes is effective in bleaching, so if any 
e of the, linens or clothing are not snowy 
at white as they should be, they are not 
a, wrung very much before being hung in the 
- sunshine. In fact, many obstinate stains 
are removed by the water and sun bleach. 
e The spot may need to be wet and dried 
Pp several times. 
y When the clothing is dry, it is folded 
a and laid in the basket. Few wrinkles are 
8 formed if this is done. Then the articles 
e are dampened, either with a whisk broom 
of dipped in water and shaken over them, 
is or with a bottle having a perforated cover 
thru which the drops may escape. 
The way silks and woolens are washed 
n depends on the quantity. If there are 
ir only a few pieces, I wash them by hand, 
X- sousing them up and down in a rich suds 
0 made from a mild soap or soap flakes and 
8. tepid water and in two or three clear 
tepid rinses. Since heat weakens silk and 
d | wool fibers, cool waters are used and the 
it garments are dried indoors. Sunshine 
K. yellows white silks. 
a. On days when there are many silk and 
sit wool clothes, I use the machine in wash- 
n ing them and wash the colored clothes at 
the same time. The silk and wool fibers 
e. and the dye in cottons and linens need 
e the same treatment, the use of a mild 


soap, tubbing and rinsing in tepid water 
and the absence of much heat in drying. 
My way of laundering achieves success 
ie) equal to that obtained by stooping 
women—old in appearance before they 

are in years—over French streams in 
IS that fairyland of beauty, southern France. 
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The Big Hit of 
breakfast is the 
flavor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. Each 
spoonful scores 
a flavor home- 
run. Delicious! 


Delightful! It 
starts the day right! 


Make a Big Hit with your family. Serve 
Kellogg’s tomorrow. No cooking. Just 
fill the bowls with crunchy, richly toasted 
flakes and add milk or cream. Fresh or 
preserved fruit is also delicious with 
Kellogg’s. Served in all restaurants. 
Sold at all grocers. 

















Make this comparison! 
Taste that wonderful flavor found 
g’s Corn Flakes. 
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4 Garden Reminders 








EGETABLES which may be planted 
this month for fall or winter use are 

carrots, turnips, winter radishes, late 
cucumbers, late peas, sweet corn and 
late cabbage. As the early crops mature, 
utilize the ground for other crops. Refer 
to the article in the February issue for 
suggestions on making the ge pro- 
duce a succession of vegetables. 

Weeds must be annihilated mercilessly 
even if the weather is too hot for comfort. 
Permit no weeds to go to seed in lawn or 
garden. The garden must also be culti- 
vated thoroly and often during the hot, 





dry weather to conserve the moisture. 
Cultivate after every rain and once a 
week during the dry weather. 

Watch carefully for bugs and worms in 
the garden and on the flowers. Check the 
cutworm by scattering bran mixed with 

is green around the roots of plants. 
Cunatabers and squash vines should be 
sprinkled while the dew is still upon them, 
with wood ashes. Spray the potatoes 
with a bordeaux mixture containing 
arsenate of lead or other arsenical poison. 
Plant lice can be controlled by spraying 
with a solution of nicotine sulphate, using 
one teaspoonful to a — of water. 

Asparagus should be cultivated thru 
the summer months even tho the stalks 
are not producing. Your efforts along 
this line will be rewarded next spring by 
big. healthy stalks. 

yee oo brick or weve a may 
be kill y applying salt or gasoline. 

Bulbs s i te ordered now for fall 
planting. Procure a good supply of 
catalogs and study them carefully for 
your favorite varieties. Remember that 
certain bulbs cannot be imported to this 
country after December thirty-first and 
this may be your last chance to get 
your favorites. Further information on 
this subject is given on page 14. 





Flowers may be sent by mail quite sat- 


isfactorily if they are correctly packed. 
Pick the blooms in early morning and 
plunge them immediately into cold water 
and put in a cool place until they are to 
be sent. When the flowers are ready to 
be packed spri them thoroly and 
wrap in paper. Cover with ups 

per to render box airtight. If the 

lossoms are to be sent some distance the 
stems may be stuck into a saturated 
sponge. 
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Currant bushes should be covered 
with mosquito netting to protect the fruit 
from the birds. It will also be well to 
slip paper bags over choice bunches of 





grapes before the fruit begins to ripen. 

_ matheneel may be successfully moved 
at this time of year. Have the new holes 
all ready before digging the trees and 
transplant immediately. Give the trees 
plenty of water until they have a good 
start. All small evergreens will be bene- 
fited by a heavy mulch during the hot 
weather. 

Roses will need attention this month. 
Discourage a too heavy cane growth by 
pinching out the tips of the shoots. Kee 
all suckers cut out and remove all de 
wood. Mulch well during the hot 
weather. Grass clippings will be good for 
this purpose. 

Fruit should be thinned out if the usual 
June drop has left more fruit on the trees 
than will mature properly. Thinning 
will increase the quality of the remaining 
fruit considerably. 

Hanging baskets may be watered to 


good advantage by placing pieces of 


saturated sponge around the roots of the’ 


plants. The wet sponge will keep the 








plants fresh for a longer period of time 
than watering in the ordinary manner. 

Perennials which are planted now for 
next year’s borders must receive sufficient 
moisture to germinate the seeds. If it is 
not possible to ~ after a soaking rain, 
the soil should be thoroly saturated. 
Insects that cause trouble to seedlings 
may be exterminated by sprinkling tobac- 
co dust freely over the bed. 

Delphiniums, hollyhocks and the like 
may be made to produce a second crop 
of flowers by cutting off the tops when 
the flowers have faded, and applying a 
coat of fertilizer. Water freely. 

Squash vine joints should be buried 
at intervals to give protection from borers. 
They will also get more moisture in this 
way for new roots will form wherever 
the joints are covered with the earth. 

Late cabbage, cauliflower and celery 
plants should be set out now. Choose a 
cloudy day for the work if possible. Shade 
the celery with boards for a few days. 
If the weather is hot and dry be sure to 
water the plants thoroly until they are 
well started. Practice thoro cultivation. 


by planti 





Tulips will have died down by now so 
the tops may be cut off at this time. If 
you wish to move your bulbs to another 
place in the garden take them up now 
(leaving the roots on) spread in a dry, 
airy place for two weeks until they are 
thoroly xf and then pack in dry sand. 
In the fall set them just as you would 
new bulbs. 

Strawberries should be mulched this 
month and all runners kept clipped off 
thus insuring strong sturdy plants for 
next year’s fruiting. After cane fruits 
are thru bearing, prune carefully, cutting 
out all old growth. All fruits, especially 
those of inferior growth will be benefited 
by a mulch at the beginning of hot 
weather to keep down weeds and con- 
serve moisture. 

Ants may be exterminated in lawn or 
garden by driving a rod down into the 
nest and pouring boiling water in which 
potatoes have been boiled, down into the 





hole. Lye water is also efficacious. 
Sweet peas should be picked daily to 
prevent them from going to seed. Apply 
a heavy mulch _——— clippings to con- 
a 


serve moisture. ter thoroly and often 
in dry weather. Spray with a solution 
of nicotine om yaar if green lice appear. 

Beans should not be picked when they 
are covered with dew, or after a rain. 
The vines should not be hoed when wet or 
they will be affected by rust. 

Dahlias require plenty of water and 
close cultivation. move surplus buds 
to insure beautiful blooms. A dressing 
of bone meal will also prove beneficial. 

Birds must not be neglected these hot 
days. Besure that their baths and drink- 





ing fountains are kept filled with fresh, 
clean water. 

Seeds for late sowings should be plant- 
ed deep in the prem and firmed well 
with the foot or hoe. The root growth is 
thus better established and better forti- 
fied to withstand the hot, dry weather. 

Winter radishes should be planted 
now. For varieties we recommend China 
Rose and White Chinese. California 
White Winter is also very good. 

Birds may be attracted to the garden 
some of their favorite shrubs 
such as elderberry, bittersweet and bar- 
berry. They will appreciate also a good 
supply of sunflower seeds. 
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Home Brewed Ice 





about $250 upwards. There is a nice one 
at this price for small homes and apart- 
ments. 

Naturally, altho the best refrigerators 
can keep matches and dry towels in- 
side of their case, the iceless types (so 
called) are as dry. | 
Why buy an ice maker? ‘ 

Because it reduces expenses after the 
initial expenditure. 

Because they maintain an even tem- 
perature. “ 

Because they need no new refrigerant | | c 
for years and there is no escape of odor 
or any corroding or wear on the pipes. 
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Because it needs oiling rarely. y N47: 
Because there is no drain to watch and fi : VA 
keep clean. ff r am 
Because you are sure of the source of m [ 
your ice. % } 
Because you have ice in cubes or flat 
slabs and you can have frozen desserts 
when you want them and not when your 
iceman wants you to have them. Mt ‘ 
Because it is simple to keep clean. 
Because the thermostat takes the 
temperature off your hands and if you 
are careless and leave the door open the 
current will switch on and reduce the 
ee again. ' ~ 4 
Because they consume about 1) to 2 
kilowatt hours per day if it is run from —Extra Window 
6 to I hours and less if the thermostat is | \ . 
working. ’ ea W hout 
‘ aE a thing of mechan- , B uty ut 
ical nature may be there are a few things \ 
you should know before you buy. . Extr a Cost 
1. You can save current and therefore 
money if you have a home brewer, if you 
close your door consistently and don’t OST of the beautiful things we see and want, cost so much! 
depend on the thermostat to lower the But it’s different with Fenestra Steel Casements. They are 
temperature because you raise it thru beautiful to look at with their trim, narrow bars, small glass lights 
' your own carelessness. ; and cozy, homey atmosphere—AND they actually cost as little as 
2. You should demand service from wood windows. 
7 0 manufacturer and a guarantee for a PR apne tn their practical advantages!—so easy to clean from 
’ _ : ; e inside without sitting on the sill or leaning over the top!—so 
F 3. You will not — the best results if convenient to operate, for being steel, they never warp, shrink, swell 
he put your ice machine in a poor re- nor stick, They are doubly weathered against storms; they admit more 
, rigerator. And you will have big elec- light; they control the entrance of breezes from any of three direc 
tricity bills. A good refrigerator plus a tions. They occupy less wall space. 
: good ice machine is a boon and blessing. s seca ili Seite waite — 
4. You will be mistaken if you believe do “ey way obhgeas d te yowretepronmeg they ane protected, 
that the refrigerants leak and become not call the curtains and draperies. 
: odorous. It’s surprising, how popular these new casements have become 
5. You must apply your knowledge of among builders of even very small homes. Installed with equal satis- 
E refrigerators to the refrigerator of the faction in brick, brick veneer, concrete block, tile, stucco or wood, 
: home brewed ice plant refrigerator when they stand as a constant source of pride and enjoyment because they 
’ deciding between two makes. The best are both artistic and practical. 
case should win, find out about the insula- You'll gain many equally desirable features when you specify Fenes- 
tion, smooth insides and all the rest. iy tra Basement Windows for your foundation walls and Fenestra Utility 
Finally, you will want to know the Windows for your garage. All of these Fenestra types may be easily and 
answer to the housewives’ daily dozen quickly obtained from your local lumber and building supply dealers. 
of questions applied to the purchase of 
any pe DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7 1. Will I save money? Yes. C-2244 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
2. Can I use my old refrigerator? You Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., 
‘ can if it is a cnad one. and Tesente, 
hn 3. Do the machines come with their | - 
m '~ own casings? Yes. 
i 4. Is it easily cared for? Yes. 
. 5. Is it long lived? Yes. 
‘. ve Is ice making at home practical? 
es. 
d | 7. Does it make a racket? No. 
a 8. Can I get ice for ice cream? Yes. 
a 9. Is the unit cumbersome? No. o 
i 10. Is the installation elaborate? No. homes and apartments 
v4 11. Does it need extra wiring? No. - h Is d 4 : . 
4 _ Therefore, with Bens home brewed schools an institutions 
ice machines you me in : ‘ 
d a ea eee Tey oe commercial buildings 
) . . * t 
man’s whim or on a poor ice supply. all industrial structures 


















Oak Floors 
Save Housework 


No dirt can accumulate on the con- 
tinuous polished surface of Oak Floor- 
ing. Housework is minimized, asa very 
little attention keeps such a floor sani- 
tary,and in spick-and-span condition. 


In case your home has old-fashioned 
worn floors, modern Oak Flooring may 
be laid right over the old floor, one 
room at a time, if desired, at slight ex- 
pense. You will then havea per- 
manent, beautiful floor, growing more 
mellow and valuable with age. 


Beauty and Permanence 


Oak Flooring, either in natural color, 
or finished toconform to the scheme of 
decoration, contributes the final ele- 
ment of beauty. Its characteristic 
grain and figure cannot be successfully 
imitated. In addition, an Oak Floor 
never needs replacement, and adds to 
the permanent value of any home. 


Write for these books 
Sent free to all who mail this coupon. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
866 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
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Oax Froorinc Bureau 


866 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me “Tue Story or Oax Fioors,” 
and “How and Where to Use Oak Floors.” 


Name. 





Address 
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Things to Watch in Buying a Home 


- Continued from page 20 


set on edge, but in either case, the joint 
where the window frame meets masonry 
should be carefully sealed with the mastic 
cement. This cement is a black, waxy 
material of a composition designed to re- 
tain its elasticity and not dry out and 
shrink away from the wood and masonry. 
It may be seen by inspecting all points 
where wood and masonry come together. 

If the window sills are of stone, either 
natural or artificial, the mason sets them 
by placing a dab of mortar near each end, 
leaving the middle open to be pointed up 
later. It is well to observe how carefully 
this has been done, for here is another 
common point of weather attack. 

If the exterior layer of brick or thin 
stone has been well set in mortar and 
properly pointed up, the veneered house 
is a warmer house in winter and a cooler 
one in summer than the purely frame 
building, the masonry shell forming an 
insulation and the air spaces between the 
studdings serving to block the of 
heat. In this particular, the house is a 
better one in which to live than that with 
solid walls of brick or stone, tho not so 
good, of course, as the building with hol- 
low masonry walls. So the brick or stone 
veneered house occupies a position as to 
both cost and desirability fea half way 
between the frame house and the real 
masonry building. 


(COMPARED with the house with siding 
or shingle exterior, the upkeep is much 
less, since the brick or stone walls do not 
have to be painted every few years, and 
even such parts of wood as window and 
door frames last better in the veneered 
house because they are back in a sort of 
recess and somewhat protected from the 
attacks of sun and rain. 

In the main, other points to observe 
are few, but some attention may well be 
given the quality and color of the brick or 
stone used for the veneer, and if the latter 
are cast or artificial stone, the seller 
should be made to say whether or not 
they have been “water-proofed,” by 
which is meant a chemical sealing of the 
pores to prevent the absorption of mois- 
ture. If this has not been done, heavy 
rains may leave the surface spotted or 
even penetrate the wall and dampen the 
wood backing. 

The last ten or fifteen years has seen a 
tremendous growth in the vogue of the 
house plastered outside with some one 
of the several materials on the market 
designed for such purpose. While neither 
so cold as the clap-boarded house nor so 
dark and somber yet warm in tone as the 
brick house, the stuccoed house gives us a 
home of di { 
in any style, and with a certain perma- 
nence about it that is satisfying. Under 
this head is placed the frame house with 
this outside plaster coat, and buildings 
of hollow tile @ other masonry which 
may be stuecoed are excluded, so that 
what is said here should be considered as 
applying only to the frame structure, 
overcoated with stucco. 

Among the materials used for stucco 
that which comes first to mind is port- 
land cement, the nature of which is famil- 
iar to most people of today. Mixed with 
sands of light color or white, plus a per- 
centage of marble dust or crushed white 


ity, capable of being wrought 





limestone, the common gray 
cement gives a stucco of a pleasing light 
gray, while if lighter shades are desired, 
the white cement is used. Tinta are 
achieved by mixing colors in the mortar. 
Personally, I do not think that any stucco 
of a portland or other cement base should 
ever be used on a frame building where 
very ~ y winds prevail, and in any case 
rtland cement stucco can successfully 
used only when mixed and applied 
strictly in accorcunce with specifications 
prepared by The Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. To begin with, the use of wood 
lath is taboo, tho some of the patented 
lath, made of creosoted wood fastened 
to a sheet of stiff asphalt-im 
fiber board have been used with fair suc- 
cess. If used on metal lath, over a 
strongly framed building, and the stueco 
fully water-proofed, a last job ma 
be expected, but unless so reinforced wi 
metal lath, cracking is almost inevitable. 
Portland cement is not elastic—it is even 
less so than a pane of glass; walls of 
wooden buildings are bound to bend more 
or less in high winds; such bending cracks 
the thin coat of cement stucco. 
Wherever a crack occurs, there water 
enters, and where water lodges there it 
freezes if the temperature is low enough. 
When water freezes, it expands, and what 
o— it has in this expansion is illus- 
trated in the bursted vessel or, even, the 
split water jacket of an automobile 
motor. It is not hard to visualize the 
damage to-the thin stucco coat that may 
follow the formation of the slightest crack. 
The water-proofing is designed to prevent 
the same sort of catastrophe, for cement 
stucco not so treated absorbs water in 
the manner of a sponge, and freezing of 
this moisture in the pores of the material 
is the cause of many failures. 


Stucco of portland cement is cheaper 
than some other kinds on the market, 
and there are some chances of failure 
when applied to walls of frame construe- 
tion. For these reasons, the buyer of a 
stuccoed house should inquire at the out- 
set what material has been used, and if it 
has been cement, to investigate fully the 
manner of application, that is to say, 
over what kind of lath, the nature of 
mix andy whether or not it has been 
waterproofed. The thickness of the total 
coat is important, also, since, manif ; 
the thicker it is the less likely to , 
Oddly enough, cement stucco can be too 
rich, that is too much cement may be 
used to produce a first class job, but such 
errors are not of frequent occurrence, 
naturally, as the more cement the hi 

the cost of the mortar. A of 
pro eso best worked out by use 
of the form furnished by the cement 
manufacturer’s association. 

In general, the stuccoed house conceals 
its latent defects so well that it is just 
about impossible for any one not an ex- 
pert to tell by looking whether it is what 
it should be, and a poe degree of de- 
pendence upon the builder’s statements 


of how the work was done is necessary. 
As a rule, however, if the building has 
stood thru one complete change of season, 
from fall to winter or from winter to the 
warmth of spring, whether the stucco be 
of cement or magnesite, and it still looks 
all right, the likelihood is it will remain so. 
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The Vogue of House Naming 


Continued from page 7 


such a panel between them to become in- 
teresting in spite of themselves. 

The foreign names upon many Pacific 
houses and cot could not but fasci- 
nate us. In beautiful La Jolla, California 
there was a little Spanish house covered 
with pink roses and appropriately, if 
pretentiously, called Casa del Rosea. 
Another, quite as small, boasted Casa 
Mia. A wee brown house not a stone’s 
throw away from these Lilliputian aris- 
tocrats was modestly, and Americanly, 
named Brown Betty. We liked an Italian 
Ben Venuto when we learned that it 
meant “welcome,” and we decided that 
Accueil, the French for the same senti- 
ment, would be equally as hospitable. 
Once started upon these names with a 
foreign flair we took to naming an imagin- 
ary summer cottage Gaietle de Coeur and 
a honeymoon house Affaire de Coeur. 
While thinking in French—or trying to 
—we decided that an aesthetic chicken 
farm should certainly be known as 
Chanticlere. Two fascinatingly queer 
yet luxurious bungalows near Mexico 
shared the name E/ Pueblo Ribera. 

Wee Hoosie is the name of a small 
woodsy-brown home of a family of 
Scotch descent. Upon the clever com- 
bination of Thisldu, found marking a 
larky little cottage in the woods, we men- 
tally conferred beauty, too, and a Scotch 
flavor, by respelling it Thistle Dew. But 
the foreign name that perhaps pleased us 
most was in Gaelic, suggested by the 
most interesting of Dublin friends. Yet 
we could not, at the last, verify its queer 

spelling, and reluctantly decided besides 

at not one person in ten thousand would 
be able to either remember or pronounce 
it. - The nearest that we ourselves suc- 
ceeded in tonguing the liquid syllables 
was “hood-yeen-theera.” But, oh, the 
dear meaning of them—Our Little Share 
of the World! Acushla, Irish for “darling,” 
was urged upon us, but it did suffer in 
comparison with that first love of Erin. 

Arborcote tempted us, so suitable was 
it for our house among the trees. —— 
fully, too, we lin over Lilac ,a 
house with hand-painted shutters and 
named for its own sweet-smelling thicket. 
Wrenwood’s splendid trees and Ov- 
ing inmates lured the Mid-West 
= from miles around. ord 

ed a e hanging from one of 
California’s ar gates at a little 
water resort. 


All of these names, and more, we 
garnered and, more or less amiably dis- 


a that our oe like 
a chi Pico a length 

’ = Then—chu guy ~ 
chuckles, gasoline ngthy 
miles to ener tee returned 


from wandering, seated at the dear fire- 
side of our own completed house, gazing 
thru its square-paned windows into its 
dense green woods within five feet of its 
very self, one of us exclaimed: ‘“Tuck- 
away Place!” 

“No,” objected the other, character- 
istically, “Tuckaway House!” 

“Amen!” cried the first of us, grate- 
fully. And our house was christened! 
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California Pine is proclaimed 
“The Window Wood” 
by America’s great wood jury 


ne S great wood jury— 
composed of men whose busi- 
ness it is to know woods and wood 
values—long ago discovered that 
California Pine ts “the window wood.’’ 
Should you ask them wny, they reply: 

“ Because this wood is soft, therefore 
cuts easily, with or across the grain, with- 
out chipping or spineng; | is uniform in 
ene uableserviceinall win- 
a —— making sash 
opeaonciyand reducing cost of sash- 


i mn takes nails and age eo 
ut bag ere are 
Savenanta thus holds og hemineden sooulilip 
aoe joinery. Being light te color, 
less paint or enamel is required; while 


abso ion invites t-oils and 
ready rpti Lia's 
unchecked 


perature and humidity, 
because the wood doesn’ ‘e wasp or ewise, 
swell or contract, to the point that 
cause windows to stick, become 
ae 
eateten are planning to build, these 
upon years of experience, are 
proot tha your investment in California 
lac window fa frames and sash is protected. 
The cost of California Pine is within the 
purse-reach of every home builder, because 
of the large uction, nation-wide dis- 
tribution, and an ample supply for the re- 
quirements of the next 200 years. 
California Pine you will havea 
a '. hoes to live in, dd ttiaitienn of 
repairs, and the maximum resale value, 
should you ever want to sell. 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





california 
aaa Pe E California Sugar Pine 


“WINDOW WOOD” qualities, and others 
of like value, make California Pine the fa- 
vored wood for practically every home- 
building purpose, such as: 

Exterior siding and trim, porches, trellis, 

gateways, doors—exterior and interior— 

interior woodwork, mantels, cabinets, 
bookcases, built-in-conveniences, etc.; 


framing,sheathing,su b-flooring. 


- 
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Don’t Stand Blindfolded 
When You “Build 
Sieryene who builds a home should know the 


ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 





ss time with this book takes 
the mystery a of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
Californie Whiten ond Suge Fins 
ose Gall oe eg Prancisco. 
Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.” 
vias 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - California “Douglas Fir - California Incense Cedar 
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BETTER GARDENS IN THE SOUTH 
I have intended for some time to write you how 
much I enjoy Better Homes and Gardens. As others 
have already written you, it gets better every month. 
My husband built me a lovely 
rose arbor patterned after one 
we saw in the magazine some 
time ago. I also find many help- 
ful suggestions in the cooking 
department. 
was very much interested in 
the letter from Mrs. E. P. Cren- 
shaw of this city published in 
April issue. While I do not know 
Mrs. mshaw personally I 
know she is an expert flower 
grower and, as she says, even 
an amateur can have the wonder- 
ful roses which she describes by 
just a little care and attention. 
ou had a very helpful article 
on the treatment of roses in the 
April issue. I sprayed mine ac- 
cording to the directions and 
my bushes seem to be entirely 
free from any disease this year 
and are loaded with buds and 
blooms. Heretofore they have 
always suffered from black spot. 
It seems a great many people in the South are just 
beginning to e an interest in flower growing and 
to realize the wonderful possibilities for flowers in 
this section. No protection is needed here for any 
kinds of flowers and with a growing season of prac- 
tically twelve months in the year it seems that every- 
one with even a small piece of ground would have a 
garden. I am sure, however, that interest in garden- 
ing of all kinds will be greatly stimulated by such 
magazines as yours and here’s hoping that your list 
of subscribers will increase rapidly in this section.— 
Mrs. J. W. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 
Editor’s Note—Mr. James Bunting of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, sends us this picture of a lilium auratum 
which measured eight inches in diameter. 


A NOVEL IDEA 

Last July our Ladies’ Community Club gave an 
ice cream social in our pretty little park. The money 
earned was for children’s books for our public lib: ; 
For a apg | card they had a doll cunsiage le 
which was a block long. This is a picture of our little 
girl and her doll carriage. The running gear was all 
wound with white crepe paper and the whole was 
decorated with hollyhocks. me of the le was 
made up of boys’ wagons, scooters and kiddy cars. 








Ready for the dolls’ parade 


The club served ice cream, cake and coffee and over 
frenty dollars was taken in for the library fund.— 
Mrs. 8. C. Nichols, Chatfield, Minn. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH PANSIES 
I note in the article, “Favorite Flowers and How 
to Plant Them” which appeared in the February 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens that the author 
recommends pansies to be started in the house .in 
March. Another method that I have tried out suc- 
ceasfuly is as follows: In August prepare a seed bed 
by fining a small patch of rich garden soil. Scatter 
the seeds and cover lightly. Give it a good soaking 
and cover with burlap to t from the hot sun. 
Moisten the burlap daily, if needed, until the sprouts 
show a fair height, then remove cover as soon 
as the plants have attained sufficient growth to 
. place them in the beds where they are 
to bloom the next spring. Use loose covering that 
not smother ‘ham urted the winter you 
will be rewarded with bloom |} before pansies 
ordinarily bloom.—-E. C. Bailey, » lowa. 


30 








HOW WE GOT OUR HOME 
Having always received the impression that it 
takes a lot of money to buy or build a home of your 
own, my husband and I did just what the majority 
of ple do—rented. 
ur first step toward a home was to secure a good 
osition in a town where my husband would always 
sure of having work. I had just finished a success- 
ful year of teaching school and had saved enough 
money to buy our lot and had about three hundred 
dollars to start building our house. 

My husband, at the age of thirteen years, had re- 
ceived a little training in carpentry by helping his 
father with the ae | of a barn and this proved 
to be a great source of help to him later when he 
came to build our home. At first we decided to build 
a little bungalow 18x24 but found later that the cost 
was not much greater to put on an upstairs so we did, 
thus giving us two bedrooms with closets and a bath- 
room, while down stairs we had a kitchen, dining 
room and living room. 

We rented a few rooms a short distance from where 
we were going to build and on June Ist, my husband 
started the work on our home. As he worked at his 
trade during the day he had only the early morning 
and evenings to work on the house but he completed 
the house on October 30th of that year. 

We thought our little home was just wonderful 
but more wonderful still was the realization that it 
was all our own. This last summer we have built 
a sunparior and a gar: and have saved enough out 
of cur earnings to finish our home. During this time 
I have planted apple trees, plum trees, two grape 
vines, raspberries and strawberries. This spring I 
intend to add to this collection a compass cherry 
tree and other things. 

I trust that our experiences will help toward 
solving the same questions that thousands of home 
seekers are facing today for truly, “where there's a 
will there’s a way!”"—Mrs. G. H. 8., Austin, Minn. 





‘Mrs. L. C. Gillmore of Oakfield, New York, 


sends us this picture of her delphiniums. 

She has forty hills of these wonderful flowers 

in her backyard garden besides hosts of gladioli 

and other flowers. Mrs.Gillmore writes that she 

gardens to mye § “‘a great love of flowers”’ which 
is the feeling of all true gardeners 


BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 

We were much interested, as usual, in your April 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens, especially in 
the article on rose troubles, by C. T. Gregory. 

In fighting black spot or any other fungus disease, 
the dust (or spray) must be applied on dry foliage, 
towards evening, or as Dr. Massey puts it “before 
and not after rain.” 

Fungus spores are wind borne and thrive on moist- 
ure and it is when the foliage is wet that these spores 
find their anchorage and do irremediable damage, 
therefore, the prevention must be applied before 
the foliage becomes wet from rain or dew, thus form- 
ing a barrage that means death to the spores that 
may be blown on the wet leaves. No matter how dry 
the weather may be the perspiration of the leaves 
retains the dust. 

Since Gregory advocates the Massey -dust, we 
suggest that he also consult Dr. L. M. Massey of 
Cornell, now on his Sabattic leave at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute of Plant Research, Yonkers, 
N. Y., on the best method of application —J. H. 
Nicolas, West Grove, Pa. 

Editor’s Note—We are always glad to have reader 
experiences and to emphasize any important points 
in an article we publish. Ideas are c ing rapidly 
in some fields and it is our earnest desire to 
the best experience before you. Help all by doing 
your share, 





OUR PARTNERSHIP FENCE 
I am enclosing a picture of my alley fence de- 
signed by myself and built by my handy carpenter. 
The part of the fence covered with grape vines is 
mine and the other part belongs to my neighbor who 
is also one of your subscribers. There was an un- 
sightly chicken house and fence on their lot. After 
seeing how well my fence looked she had the 








The entrance to Mrs. Groat’s garden 


house and fence removed and a fence built like mine, 
thus continuing the good effect. Between the two 
of us we have made a very pretty backyard, especially 
so as her lot is a corner one and people ing alo: 
the side street have a fine view of both fences an 
backyards.—Mrs. F. L. Groat, Pekin, Illinois 


MY FAVORITE ROSE 
I am wondering if the Conrad Meyer rose is being 
very ry grown among the readers of your 
magazine. I have had one in my garden for about 
ten years and it has _onge been very much ad- 
mired. It is perfectly hardy, a thrift ‘ower. It 
has a bud of beautiful shape and loo ike a hot- 
house rose. It is also pretty when in full bloom. It 
is light pink. I have never been able to understand 
why the rose catalogs do not make more of it, un- 
less it is use it is quite thorny. The hardiness 
and the beauty of the rose to me far offset the thorns. 
anaes have a : — to offer your — in 
to a vase for in large uets, such as 
nies, gladioli, and the like. t is a jar which was 
ormerly used for nming, before the time of the 
glass fruit jar. The one I have is plain brown in 
color, has a fine glaze and looks like new altho it 
must be more than fifty years old. It has a wide 
mouth for the stems and will not tip. It is twelve 
sidea and has very good lines for a vase. They can 
still be found in some of the older homes.—Miss 
A. T., Havana, II. 





One of the advertisers in our magazine has 
forwarded to us a letter from Amy Alicia 
Hassell, a little fifteen-year-old girl in the 


Dutch West Indies. Amy is oe 
her invalid mother by making drawn-thre 

handkerchiefs like the one above. The 
kindly man ordered some of her handker- 
chiefs, and sent the letter to us as another 
instance of the widespread popularity of 
Better Homes and Gardens. For anyone 
who may wish to communicate with the 
girl, her complete address 1s Miss Amy 
Alicia Hassell, Windward Side Saba, At 

The Peak, Dutch West Indies 


Better Homes and Gardens, July, 1925 
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The Well-Ordered Guest Room 


Continued from page 22 


can scarcely hope to attain that almost 
personal individuality which other bed- 
rooms gradually es x thru long-con- 
tinued occupation. In the absence of the 
intimate evidences of permanent posses- 
sion, guest rooms obviously must derive 
their individuality from a particularly 
distinctive scheme of furnishing, origin- 
ated and developed with equal regard for 
convenience, comfort and charm— 
very commendable qualities, which are, 
happily, not necessarily dependent upon 
either elaboration or expenditure. 

In furnishing the other bedrooms of a 
house, colors and patterns must be chosen 
with some degree of restraint, to prevent 
the entrance of elements that might be- 
come wearisome ¥ long association. 
Wide latitude can, however, safely sur- 
round the selection of either designs or 
hues for the decoration of guest rooms 
subject only to occasional use. Underly- 
ing any choice, it is, nevertheless, desir- 
able that certain fundamental principles 
be adhered to; such as the use of but one 
decided pattern in the decorative scheme, 
the dominance of cool colors in a room of 
sunny rye and warm a in the 
room of cold exposure. It is n x 
therefore, at the very outset to decide 
not only what colors shall be used, but in 
which detail of the room the one decided 
pattern shall be concentrated. Of the 
two ee the first is, despite the 
wealth of outspread color, much the 
easier to solve; for the home decorator 
is met today by alluring patterns 
in floor covering, in drapery fabric and 
in wallpaper. 


[XN a very delightful guest room having 
windows to south and west, the floor is 
made colorful by a covering of —— 
green linoleum—unpatterned, save for a 
suggestion of fine self toned lines. Several 
old hooked rugs, their early brilliance 
undimmed, flaunt gay floral designs in 
red, blue, green and yellow against a 
background of black. To thrust other 
pi into such an environment might 
ave invited artistic disaster; hence the 
ruffled window curtains are of red-dotted 
white Swiss muslin, the chair covers of 
red-piped black: sateen and the twin 
bedspreads of changeable green and blue 
mercerized taffeta—all enhanced by a set- 
ting of striped French y walls and 
gray enameled wood work; flattering to 
brown mahogany furniture of Colonial 
character. 

In another equally attractive guest 
room that is furnished in walnut, the 
dominating pattern is confined to the 
walls, which are hung with a paper of 
creamy beige, bearing a large-scaled 
flower design in beige, taupe, rust, faint 
sulphur and grayish-blue. The blue of 
the paper reappears in the large, unpat- 
terned m. or the bedspread and the 
window draperies, plain blue cotton 
taffeta is enlivened by crisp rust-colored 
frills; and, for the chair covers, a sulphur, 
rust, blue and taupe striped fabric decora- 
tively used. 

Pattern enters still another engaging 
guest room of warm exposure in the guise 
of flowered cretonne. Diversified 
mauves and grays consort with quiet 
blues and pinks on the cool, light green 
background of this cretonne, which is 
employed for floor-length window hang- 


ings, slip covers and bedspreads. Bands 
of mauve edge the draperies and ruffles 
of mauve sateen complete the bedspread. 
= os too, is = — bs gee rug: 
y ues utify the pain 
walls—skillfully —- in mauve and 
pink upon a light blue foundation; a be- 
coming background for furniture of ultra- 
modern steel, enameled in dark jade 


green. 

If the ordinary bedroom be equipped 
to accord its owner restful sleep, it ade- 
quately fulfills its prime purpose. Much 
more is demanded of a guest room, for it 
is called upon to constitute virtually a 
home within a home, a retreat to which 
visitors can repair at will for reading, 
correspondence or relaxation. On that 
account, the furnishing of a truly well- 
ordered guest room embraces all the cus- 
tomary m equipment, with such 
additional pieces as are necessary in re- 
sponse to the special needs suggested 
above. A comfortable couch for daytime 
rest, a well-appointed desk, either a book- 
case or a table for papers, books and 

riodicals, and a generously lighted chair 
or reading should not be overlooked, if 
the size of the guest room admits their 
inclusion. A clothes closet, preferably 
fitted with numerous hangers suspended 
from a rod to increase its capacity, is 
another thoroly practical adjunct that 
should not be omitted. If space and 
means permit, either a private lavatory or 
bathroom ought to be considered, in order 
that the guest room may live up to its 
status as a home within a home. 

A glance at the furnishings generall 
indicates immediately whether a bed- 
room is intended for feminine or masculine 
occupation. Ina guest room, the furnish- 
ing scheme must, however, run a straight 
course; veering unduly to the side of 
neither feminine daintiness nor masculine 
severity. Which is, after all, but another 
way of expressing the desirability of dig- 
nified simplicity, suitably enlivened by 
bright color and diverting pattern, as a 
logical goal in the furnishing of guest 
rooms. . 


AINT of soft beige coloring and flat 

finish covers walls, ceiling and wood- 
work of this interesting room; and black 
paint provides an excellent surface on 
the floor. The furniture—formerly var- 
ied in hue and still anything but akin in 
st¥le—is also painted, the dark bluish- 

n of the body color relieved by hair 
ines of burnt orange. In addition to the 
painted pieces, there are two old arm- 
chairs, now effectively slip-covered in a 
cretonne of black ground, liberally pat- 
terned in bluish n, sulphur, powder- 
blue and green. is colorful cretonne is 
also used for the bedspread; both it and 
the slip covers being pi in burnt 
orange. Because of the lack of direct 
sunlight, over-draperies are not used, but 
a veritable burst of sunniness is created 
by the sill-length glass curtains of two- 
toned sunfast scrim, the changeable rose 
and gold effect suggesting a glowing 
flame color. As a final touch, there are 
both woven and braided rugs of rags—dyed 
at home to correspond with the lovely 
color scheme of the cretonne. A simple 
room, yes—but a thoroly dignified one, 
in which any guest might well feel 
honored. 
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© 
birch 
for our new home, both the trim 
and furniture. Birch is so de- 
lightfully ‘mar-proof’ and ‘dent- 
proof’ where one has children.” 





** Beautiful Birch” stained beams and stand- 
ing trim give a Jine effect as shown by 
this vista through four handsome rooms. 
(Birch is equally effective under enamels.) 


Have you written for your copy 
of the Birch Booklet? It comes 
free, on request. 


“A book for the Library Table.” 


Kindly address 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork 


Gc Bo 


Near Enough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Ge] Sol mont, 


Hucu MCLENWAN, President 
G, E. BILLINGSLEY, «anager 


SHERIDAN ROAD AT BELMONT 


dog: Chicago is. 


¥ DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
puta are Our Chee Peta nere 
FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn. 















































Plaster for 
Patching 


~ casy to use and 
makes permanent repair 
y= can repair broken walls so 


easily with this patching plaster 
that comes in handy carton, all ready 


to use just by adding water. 
Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not dry or “set” 


instantly—hence is easy touse. Posi- 
tively will not crack, crumble or fall 
out. You can paint or paper over it 
without shellacing and the patch will 
not “spot” through. Has many other 
uses — repairing stucco walls, pointing brick 
work, etc. 

Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching Plaster. If r dealer 
hasn't it, mail coupon below. no money. 


We will send you a 24 lb. carton and you can 
pey the postman 30c. plus postage, upon de- 
7 


’ RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J 4, Rutland, Vermont. 


very 






| pageant septrorsh a maatahine shee ERP MRR ETS ic 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO, 
I Dept. J4, Rutland, Vt. 


1 Send by mail, collect, a 234 Ib. 


§ carton of Rutland Patching - 

\ Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. 
ROUT aicisls stu kiana a Bab dev ddkellvcackaiod 
DA aaistatevccentesscsinatnvescccsacein 

1 Dealez’s name...... sechogubadeecesencsacs abe 





CHAMPION Lawn Hose is made by oneof the 
largest exclusi ve makers of inner tubes in the 
world. It is ahigh quality hose with much more pure 
gum rubber in it than in any other garden hose. 
It is tough-lone-w caring-will not kink. 

For introductory purposes we are offering toship 25 
and 50 foot lengths of % in. inside diameter hose 
lete with Lit at these low factory prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. If your dealer does not 
have CHAMPION Lawn Hose, use the coupon and 


order direct. 
RS 
By Fecest Post Changes Preaid, P 
or points west of Rockies 
o Ste 90, 6S 4; Sie go SOR. Remit by check, money order 


CHAMPION RUBBER CO, 
Akron, Chio 


CHAMPION RUBBER CO , Akron, Ohio 7-25 
Please ship by Parcel Post Charges Prepaid, the following : 
Item 











Name 


Address 


Remittance 
Enclosed 
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FrLoors around the laundry tubs get 
soppy wet during the weekly wash and 
a light rack made from wooden strips 











Attractive porch furniture that is easy to make 


should be made to keep one’s feet dry 
A rack similar to the one shown cost: 
sixty cents, including work and it is use 
ful the year round. 
A planing mill or car- 
penter shop will usu- 
ally yield just the 
kind of strips you 
want from the scrap 
pile. The cost should 
run from nothing to 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 
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dered with stones of uniform size. 
The length is about 26 feet and the 
greatest width, 7 feet. 


Porch Furniture 


Anyone handy with tools, can make 
rustic porch furniture. If the wood is 
pie a seasoned and selected, the pieces 
should remain in service without repairs 
for five or ten years. 

Be sure to get sound wood. Pick out 
the pieces, one by one, cut and then lay 
away for at least six months. Slow drying 
is better than quick drying over the fur- 
nace, and hickory is the best wood. Two 
chairs, a rocker and table will comprise a 
porch furniture suite of which you will be 

roud. The pieces are fitted together by 
odie holes and tapering with a spoke 
shave. The rockers are flat pieces, prefer- 
ably hardwood and fitted in notches cut 
in the lower ends of the legs. 


- , If the wood 
Au me ae & is thoroly dry, 
adouble 










coat of clear 
varnish will 
keep the 
pieces better, 
tho this is not 












“7 cents. necessary. 
wo coats ‘ 
of gray paint ee 
will prevent — 
water from pe ay When you 
working into ings showin are patching 
the wood. laundry rac a _large hole 
A Shoe Shine (above) and with solder, 
Stand shoe- shining cut the patch 
Several of cabinet (left) considerably 
ou folks larger than 


ave asked 
for working 
drawings of a 
simple stool or stand which 
has a compartment for the 
polish, rags, and the like 
that we use for keeping our 
shoes ship-shape. We are offering one this 
month, with blue prints and specifica- 
tions, (price 25 cents as usual) which 
won’t take long to make. Many of you 
will be able to copy it direct from this 
page, but if you prefer to work from plans, 
just let us know. The blue prints are 
ready. 

A Smal] Lily Pond 

Many backyards offer ideal locations 
for even a small lily pond. If the ground 
is not level, this is an added inducement, 
since steps can grace a low bank. The 
picture shows a tiny pond with plenty of 


curves, a tittle foot*bridge, goldfish and, «= 


by this time, lilies too. The picture 
was taken as soon as it was finished to 
better show its construction. 

First the outline was carefully platted. 
Then the earth dug up to form the de- 
pressions, then tamped down hard. Con- 
crete, mixed rich and with just a little 
more than the usual amount of water, 
was laid around, completely covering the 
bed to a two-inch depth. This was bor- 











the hole, then 

drill a number 

of small holes around the 

edge. Clean well with acid 

and build up a coat of solder 

around the hole. Then apply 

the patch and solder over. Solder fills in 

the holes drilled and forms a good bond 
between both surfaces. 

This method is especially commend- 





A lily pool which will add charm to any 


gar 


able when the patch does not amalgamate 
well with the solder. 


Practical Suggestions 
When working with thin hardwood 


pieces, never attempt to drive even small 
nails without first drilling holes for them. 
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To do so may split a piece beyond repair. 
Make the holes with an automatic or 
breast drill, slightly smaller than the nails 
used. If flat-headed screws are used, 
countersink the holes slightly. 

Keep a small pail of broken down 
crank case oil and a small paint brush 
handy at all times. When you are thru 
with a garden tool, clean and coat with 
this oil. It will prevent rust and insure 
perfect scouring later. 

If your saw binds in green wood, keep a 
can of coal oil handy and squirt a little 
< each side of the saw blade now and 
then. : 

Edged tools should always be kept in 
perfect condition. Any nick or chipped 
portion of the cutting edge should be re- 
moved by grinding and honing as soon as 
possible. 

Jack planes have the cutting edge 
somewhat rounded. Fore plane bits 
should be very slightly rounded, while the 
—— edge of the trying plane or jointer, 
should be perfectly straight. 

Asa rule, the bevel of a plane bit should 
be just double the thickness of the metal. 

Always grind the bit or chisel on a 
rough stone to get it in shape, then hone 
to the proper sharpness on a fine stone 
and use plenty of water, or oil. 

Be sure that you hold the bit at the 
proper level while grinding. The bevel 
should be flat and not rounded. Finish 
by giving a few strokes on the opposite 
side with the bit flat on the stone. 

Broken oil stones can be mended by 
heating carefully to drive off all oil, then 
coating the broken edges with shellac 
and binding tightly together until cold. 

To clean an oil stone, wash in kerosene 
with a stiff wire or bristle brush. It will 
be well to heat beforehand as this will 
drive out thickened oil. 


Dampness and Paint Failure 


Painting or varnishing in damp weather 
or immediately after a rainstorm is a fre- 
quent cause of many paint troubles. The 
paint film loosens in patches or blisters 
later when the moisture underneath is 
driven to the surface by either natural or 
artificial heat. Consequently, woodwork 
that is exposed to the weather opposite 
to that which is being painted should 
have at least a priming coat in order to 
prevent moisture being absorbed and 
working thru. Fresh plaster or concrete 
either exterior or interior, contains sur- 
prising amounts of moisture and should 
therefore be allowed to dry thoroly before 
painting. Also allow the first or priming 
coat to several days before applying 
the second. Cold days or nights consid- 
erably retard the drying of paints. The 
film remains sticky, in which condition 
it is likely to take up moisture, plant 

llen, dust or soot, and the result cannot 

elp but be deleterious. 


’ Brilliant Windows 


If you want to make the windows of 
your sedan, a windshield, the windows 
of your home shine, or to polish a mirror, 
it can be done as follows: First wash the 
inside of the window with tepid water 
applied with a chamois and using no soap 
or powder. Then carefully rub off any 
loose dirt from the outside and apply the 
following mixture with a soft cloth: one 


ounce of powdered whiting, one ounce - 


each of alcohol and liquid ammonia, and 
one pint of water. Allow to dry, after 
which it is rubbed off with a polishing 
motion. An extremely brilliant window 
will result, 
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Get Home Comforts 
with Sheetrock 


You may have read the recent advice of a trusted 
authority on economics, saying in effect: 


“Buy home comforts. A better standard of living 
usually results in higher income.” 

Sheetrock brings a new standard of comfort into 
every home where it is used. It makes solid, 


tight-jointed walls and ceilings that insulate 
against heat, damp and cold. Comes ready to use. 


Sheetrock makes non-warping walls and ceilings 
that provide a perfect base for any decoration— 
wall paper, calcimine, panels, Textone, the won- 
derful decorative medium for textured finishes. 
Your dealer in lumber or building supplies has 
Sheetrock, or can get it for you promptly from 
our nearest mill. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 

barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsun? Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 


Name 





Address 











Have Running Water” is 
nowready It will solve the 
water question for your 
farm. It gives complete de- 
tails and information on 
how to figure an installation 
that will just suit your 
needs. You will be obligat- 


ed in no way. 














SHINE 
LOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotieasly clean. 
Clothes turn gently in the breeze, 
giving every piece an equal chance 
at the air and sunshine. 

You can b the entire washing 
without a step or lift. No lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes 
a hundred feet or more along 
the length of an old style wash 


line. 

FOLDS LIKE AN UM- 
BRELLA. A proven success. 
Thousands in use everywhere. 
Positively guaranteed sn’ 


















IOWA GATE COMPANY 
* Cedar Falls, lowa 
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PEONIES iio ne Sane. 
Special bargain offer 
Only $2.00 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW 
The PFEIFFER NURSERY, Winona,Minn. 
a 











& 


12 splendid varieties for $2 postpaid; 
IRIS best for a start. Catalog of stan- 
dard and new varieties on request. 
GLAD-IRIS GARDENS, 1732 Lanier Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Assuring That Vacation 


HARRY J. CREVISTON 


ELL, next year we will some- 

where for our vacation, But this 
year we will have to pass it up, we 
cannot afford it.”” The same old story is 
it not? All of us have either sajd it or 
heard it said, and why—simply because 
we merely make the remark without any 
definite idea for the next year until it 
arrives. Why not definitely plan that 
next year vacation now, then when the 
time comes WE CAN GO. 

How to assure ourselves that vacation 
time next year will not be just another 
disappointment, is merely a matter of 
starting right now to provide it. Since 
the vacation is to renew our used-up 
energy, then why not let each week of 
our labor provide for its own renewal, by 
considering that vacation as one of the 
necessities of life? Ask a man to list the 
items for which he expended last month’s 
income and he will put the actual neces- 
sities first—his list will invariably read: 
Home (rent or payment) ; Food; Clothing; 
Furniture (or other equipment); Gas; 
Electricity; Telephone; Auto; Etc., etc. 

Not one in ten thousand will include an 
item to provide for next summer’s vaca- 
tion; in fact not many will even list an 
item of saving, unless they put it last or 
calculate it by deducting the total ex- 

nditure from their income. Very, very 
ew people will put the saving itein first, 
yet that is where it belongs and right 
next to it should be the “vacation fund.” 
These two items are for Number One and 
entirely for your own benefit—nobody 
else is going to provide them for you. The 
landlord, the grocer, the clothier, the 
utilities, etc., look out for themselves by 
sending you a statement of your account 
the first of each month, and their account 
must be paid or they will discontinue 
their service—but WHAT ABOUT THE 
BILL THAT YOUOWETO YOU? No 
one is going to send you a statement for 
it, yet it concerns you more vitally be- 
cause you are both debtor and creditor. 
You are the one who will reap the fruits 
of your savings and you are the one who 
will receive the benefits of your vacation. 


You owe it to yourself to save a portion 
of your income. 

Systematic saving is the method by 
which any of us who have a regular in- 
come can | at tage almost any reasonable 
thing we desire, if we will but definitely 
make up our minds to have it. A real 
vacation does not necessitate a long jour- 
ney, hor an expensive excursion—it may 
be the simplest kind of an outing, even 
in our own backyard as was so attrac- 
tively pictured in a recent issue of this 
magazine, but it should provide recrea- 
tion of some sort and a change of our 
daily routine. Some of us feel that a 
vacation is not complete without a change 
of scenery, a visit to the old homestead, 
or with some of our loved ones whom we 
have not seen for a long time, but even 
these are within reach of almost any 
os who will have the foresight to 

LAN AHEAD 

The better way to provide for next 
summer’s vacation, or any other ex- 
penditure, is to first of all plan what it 
will be, ascertain the cost, divide the cost 
by fifty-two and start now to lay aside 
that sum every week. If you operate on 
a budget it will be easy because budget- 
ing means to calculate the year’s ex- 
penses, then apportion those expenses 
over the entire year so that each month 
takes care of its share of the year total. 
Why not reserve a corner of the dresser 
drawer for a box, or savings bank, dro 
a coin into it every day, and once mf 
month deposit those coins at the bank? 
In one year, at 4 percent compound inter- 
est, you would have: 
$ 18.54 if you will save 5 cents per day 

37.08 if you will save 10 cents per day 

55.63 if you will save 15 cents per day 

92.72 if you will save 25 cents per day 

185.44 if you will save 50 cents per day 
370.88 if you will save $1.00 per day 

We can if we will. We never accom- 
am anything if we never start it. 

ings we should do require a greater 
effort than to form bad habits. System- 
atic saving is a good habit—it should be 
cultivated. 


Niagara Falls is visited by thousands of “‘vacationists” every year 
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Get the New Kink-proof REEL-LINE 
for Next Wash-day / 


a a clothes line so pliable, 

The new ted reel is 1 and handy— yet 
sturdy. Mahe of e enameled, eeiunieed steel—-it te rust. 
And properly used, it utely prevents kinking of the 


line. 

Get one before next wash day! If you want more than 
100 feet of line, extra 50 or 100 foot hank of “Silken 
Hemp” Line. holds 200 feet. 

REEL-LINE (Reel and 100-ft line), $1.50 
Extra line: 50-ft., 50 cents, 100-ft. $1.00 








Sold by better Hardware, Grocery and Stores 
—or order direct from us (mention sname). Sent 
prepaid on receipt of ‘ 
Manufactured by 
THE MORDT COMPANY 
351 W. Erte St., CHICAGO 
WHITESHOWERS 


LAWN SHOWER MAKER 








We also make 
pt Ld iy. ul 

w . 
ment tor Gardens 
large and small. 








WHITESHOWERS 


6452-7 » MICH. 











An Opportunity 
To Make Extra\Money 


Better Homes and Gardens needs 
men and women in every com- 
munity to care for new and re- 
newal subscriptions. The reduced 
rates quoted on another page make 
it easy to secure orders. Hundreds 
of renewals are yours for the ask- 
ing. Write for particulars. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, lowa 




















FLL IMS Prone ccrrise Wns 


Wolf 8 Photo Service, D. 6, Watertown, So. Dake. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 13 

a year; both were spendthrifts, spending 
it all as fast as made; both were of an 
equal height and weighed within a few 
pounds of each other—both were un- 
usually small in stature among men, yet 
carried themselves so proudly and with 
so much assurance that men made way for 
them, and women flocked around them as 
moths do around the bright lights. 

Both were continually mixed up in 
scandalous intrigues with members of 
the fairer sex; on one occasion, when 
Hamilton was threatened with political 
ruin by the exposure of one of his in- 
trigues, he shocked his friends and family 
by publishing the whole sordid mess in a 
pamphlet, thus proving that the truth 
will rout the devil, even if of the devil’s 
own origin. 

Burr is one of the most curious figures 
in all history. Unlike Arnold, he seems 
to have felt no remorse for the fate that 
overtook him. He could be prince or 
pauper with the same cheerful, uncom- 
plaining attitude. ; He was always able 
to amuse himself, whatever his surround- 
ings or means. Even in his five year exile 
to Europe, following the killing of Ham- 
ilton, when he was often reduced to the 
direst want and poverty, he never lost 
that childish interest and cheerful, play- 
time attitude. 


Hs conduct with women was repre- 
hensible. His low voice, extreme cour- 
tesy and courtly manner, his reputation 
—all combined to make him the master 
of every woman crossing his path, from 
the chance acquaintance on the street to 
the titled dames of the ball rooms. His 
intrigues would fill a huge volume, yet 
he does not seem to have ever reall 
loved a single woman. He does not sig 
over them, nor remember them, nor even 
lose an hour’s sleep over them. His diary 
while in Europe, which was kept for his 
daughter’s eyes, is the most reprehensible 
document ever penned by father for 
daughter. It is still a curiosity among 
biographers and historians. 

On the other hand, his passionate pride 
in his daughter Theodosia and her unfail- 
ing love and belief in him, is the one fine 
thing in his whole mistaken life. They 
were inseparable companions before his 
exile, and his whole thought during it 
was to return to her when it seemed safe 
and ible to do so. His love for his 

n was also a fine overtone in all 
the sordid mess of his life. 

He paid. He paid in the loss of esteem 
of his countrymen—paid because he had 
shot ,Hamilton—who was guilty of many 
of his own crimes. Ah, what curious 
reasons we give, when we feel we must! 

It wasn’t the shooting of Hamilton so 
much as it was the finding out of Burr’s 
faults that sent him slinking down the 
years with the overwhelming odium of 
a whole disordered life attached to his 
name. We sometimes think we know 
what it is that causes us to damn a man 
and dislike him; sometimes we do, and 
then again sometimes we don’t. It is, as 
Emerson hinted, our faults thundering so 
loud in our ears that the world cannot 
hear what we are saying, or see what we 
are trying to do. 

He paid in the loss of his daughter 
Theodosia, who left Charleston on 
December 30, 1812, on board ship to join 
him in New York. She was nevermore 


Continued on page 39 















| dont do 


unnecessary 
work. 






Ir 1s not necessary to scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush will do 
this unpleasant job for you. And 
it will do it better than you can 
by any other means. 

Sani-Flush cleans and sanitizes 
the toilet bowl. Marks, stains 
and incrustations disappear, leav- 
ing it spotlessly white. It cleans 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the toilet bowl—follow directians 
on the can—and flush. It will 
not harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, of 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Por OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Tue Hyrcoienic Propucrts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





































What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest jut the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8.. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
No fi Fully guaranteed. Easily installed. 
Before You Order 
Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
ts. ive us the brief details 
































7 CROCUS - NARCISSUS 


| [ws TULIPS - JONQUILS 
\ All a Rom son, Good hardy 


Write at once for free new fall catalog. 


Emma V. White Co. 
121K No. 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


G00 IRISES Mrs. H. Darwi hite; 
6G 0D IRISES $1 —— Chereas 
pink; Albert Victor, lavender blue: Purple King. Oné 
of each $1. 3 of each rat Labeled and Brepatd. 
w. J. QUETTE, MI 




























| Cabot's Creosote-Stained Shingles on roofs ) 
and walis (brown). Roth & Study, ar wt. Louts. 


Cabot’s 


(Genuine Creosote) 
Stained Shingles 


A 
| The Standard Red Cedar Shingles: |: 
| Cabot’s shingles are selected stock 
Pacific Coast Red Cedar, made under | 
the most exacting specifications of the 2 
Shingle Associations. Allsoundlum- | 
ber, straight in, uniform, non- | 
warping, durable and full count. i 

i 
: 


| The Standard Shingle Stains: the 
| rich, velvety colors of Cabot’s Genu- 
ine-CreosoteShingleStains have been 
the standard for forty years. 


This combination of standard 
shingles and standard stains can 
now be had at staining stations 
at central shipping points. 

Stained cedar samples and full 


information sent FREE on re- 
quest. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 
Manufacturing Chemists 

i 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. E 

342 MadisonAve.,N.Y. See roy > —pemaaeamamee : 

Cabot’s Old Virginia White, Double-White, Water- |; 

proof Stucco Stains, Heat-Insulating Quilt, etc. 
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Growers of Peonies for morethan 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY. FARMS, 


Box 22, Faribault, Mian. 


and ice 
ducted from price of your order. 




















SPRYWHEEL 


The Baby Tractor 
Dry et Hee 


the work of STRONG 





to buy— 
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— <= 
a 
use by florists, 
Pres seedsmen and 
Catalog 
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The Riddle of Heredity 


Continued from page 11 
certain important principles of breeding 
that had been presented in vain nearly 
half a century before, by Gregor Mendel, 
an Austrian priest. 

Patiently experimenting with garden 
angen in the monastery gardens at Brunn, 

e reached certain conclusions that were 
reported in a scientific journal in Austria, 
but which, at the time, attracted little 
attention. 

He found that each individual plant 
carries many hereditary characters or 
traits, such as color of flower or seed, size 
of plant, etc., and that in breeding, each 
of these must be considered separately. 
Moreover, his experiments showed that 
these traits had a way of appearing ac- 
cording to definite rules. 

In a cross between a tall variety of pea 
and a dwarf one, Mendel found that all 
the plants resulting from this cross, 
closely resembled the tall parent. He 
then fertilized the flowers of these tall 
plants with their own pollen—in other 
words, inbred them, and planted talls and 
dwarfs in a ratio of three talls to one 
dwarf. The tall variety which for some 
reason had appeared more powerful in 
the first generation, Mendel called the 
“dominant,” and the dwarf, which was 
missing in that generation, ‘‘recessive.”’ 


CARRYING his experiments further, he 
found that seeds of dwarfs ge 
all dwarfs, the seeds of some of the tall 
plants bred “true” and produeed all talls, 
while the seeds of the other tall plants 
produced both talls and dwarfs. 

Tho experiments conducted ~ A scien- 
tists within recent years, have brought 
to light certain modifications of ‘“Men- 
del’s law,” the general principles that 
he presented still hold good, not only in 
breeding plants, but in animal breeding 
as well. 

In some cases of crossing, the first 
generation shows an even mixture of 
certain characteristics of the parents. 
Such is the case with the common four- 
o’clock. When a cross is made between 
a red flowering variety and a white one, 
the resulting plants all produce pink 
flowers, but if t pink flowers are self- 
pollinated, the next generation will show 
red, pink and white flowers in this ratio— 
one red, two pink and one white. 

The accepted view is that the heredi- 
tary traits of both parents retain their 
independence in the germ cell. This 
minute body, from which each individual 
plant or animal begins its career, is, ex- 
cept in the case of some of the lower or- 
ganisms, the result of the joining of two 
cells, one representing the male principle 
and the other the female. The germ cell 
divides into two cells, each of these latter 
repeating the process, and so on toward 
maturity. At first this cell division is 
very rapid, but it gradually slows up as 
growth proceeds. 

In the case of the four-o’clock men- 
tioned above, from this — on, the red 
and the white will each breed “true,” 
because each contains only ‘one color 
character, while the seeds from the pink 
variety will produce some red, some white 
and some pink. 

August Weismann, a German scientist, 
in 1892, asserted that the body cells were 
really of two distinct t , one of which 
was concerned exclusively with the carry- 
ing of hereditary traits from generation to 
generation, Some of these characteristics 
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may be very ae nt, while others re- 
pm subdued for several generations, 


when they reappear as the result of a 
suitable cross, very much as certain chem- 
icals remain latent until mixed with cer- 
tain others, when they become active. 

An instance of the persistence of a 
trait is shown in the development of new 
gladioli. The crossing of a pale pink 
gladiolus with a purple variety produced 
several seedlings, nearly all of which were 
red, varying in shade from light red to a 
a color. Tho pink and purple 
are both modified forms of red, pesbehty 
the real explanation lies in the persistence 
of strong red, bequeathed by the remote 
red ancestor, from which most of our 
modern gladioli have sprung. 


ig may be asked, “Of what practical 
value are these discoveries to the aver 
man?” The case of the Andalusian fowls 
may be used as an illustration. This 
breed is believed to have come from a 
cross of the black and white fre fowls 
and bears feathers that are blue-grey. 
By mating an Andalusian hen with a 
rooster of the same breed, the young fowls 
will be found to stand at about the ratio 
—one black, two Andalusian “‘blues’’ and 
one “splashed” white. If the Andalusians 
of this generation were mated with An- 


dalusians, the result in the next genera- 
tion would be just the same. On the 
other hand, if the black Spanish were 


bred with the “splashed” white, all the 
oung chicks would be true Andalusians. 
us, it will be seen that a knowledge of 
the subject would result in a 100 percent 
production of the desired fowls, whereas 
im mating the Andalusians, 50 percent of 


bag ee would be blacks and whites. 


e significance of these discoveries is, 
perhaps, not yet fully realized, but they 
are destined to play an Poses eager p ' 
not only in the future breeding of plants 
and domestic animals, but they will also 
throw light on some of the perplexing 
problems of human breeding as well. 

While it has not been definitely estab- 
lished in every case, just what character- 
istics are hereditary, the evidence clearly 
shows that nature is no haphazard work- 
er, and that the old saying, “blood will 
tell,” is based on solid ground. 


Designing the Small 
City Lot 
Continued from page 9 


formal and informal. In a short article 
we cannot hope to consider the many 
forms of design that may be worked out; 
and each lem requires a special solu- 
tion; but if we will keep the “great out- 
door room”’ in mind, relate it to the prin- 
cipal rooms of the house, separate it 
from all service areas, and enclose it 
from without, almost regardless of inter- 
ior design, it will be attractive; probably 
the greatest fault is in danger of overdo- 
ing it; simplicity should be the keynote, 
for this means rest and repose. 

We have not thus far considered the 
front portion of the a city lot, and 
we will now pass over it lightly, because 
in most cases, it has but one objective, 
and its design becomes fairly simple. 
We cannot hope to use the front yard of 
a small lot other than to create a pro 
setting for the view of the house. 
dominant element is the house itself, and 
any unusual or freakish elements which 
tend to draw away our attention from it 
are not good design. We may conceal 
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certain ugly portions, and frame in cer- 
tain features icularly the en- 
trance; and the whole facade should be 
framed in with a great mass of green 
along the borders. The center the 
lawn should always be left open, and 
planting confined entirely to the borders 
and house foundation. 

All of which sounds very well to one 
who is building, or rather getting ready 
to plan a house. But what of the poor 
unfortunates who already have houses 
and ot a me “all wrong” from stand- 

int of design 
p Where and how shall they in? 
Service areas again become first consider- 
ation; we must have them, but the prob- 
lem is to get them all together, and out of 
the way, instead of scattered widely all 
over the lot. Kitchen entrance and gar- 
age should be on the same side of the lot 
if possible. Sometimes a small garage 
can be moved a short distance at small 
expense, providing there is not already a 
permanent drive. At least as many 
service units as ible should be to- 
gether. Garage, drive, kitchen entrance, 
laundry yard, vegetable garden, and 
possibly swings, trapeze or sandpiles 
should be grouped together just as much 
as possible, and arranged in the least 
amount of space. 

Next, we must try to relate some por- 
tion of the living side of the house to the 
grounds, which is not always easy, and 
sometimes impossible. Usually the yard 
has been all cluttered up with clothes 
lines, vegetables, fruit trees and the like 
scattered aimlessly about; with the service 
parts removed, probably the first step is 
to open up the lawn. Fruit trees may 
need to be moved, along the sides or rear, 
and here they will help to give framework 
to the outer “walls” of the room. They 
may be taken up with a large ball very 
early in the spring, thoroly burlapped to 
keep the earth from falling apart, and 
slid over on planks and rollers to their 
new locations. 

With the lawn opened up, the next 
step is that of building up the borders 
which will give privacy from without, and 
beauty from within; here again, with open 
space to work in, we may follow prac- 
tically the same suggestions made previ- 
ously regarding formal and informal de- 
sign. Full grown, existing trees should 
not hamper us, but become a great asset 
to the setting. When necessary, they 
may be trimmed rather high, and thinned 
out to give more light and open up the 
view. Due to unfortunate locations of 
various rooms, the house plan may not 
tie in to good advantage with the lot 
plan; however, with screen plantings for 
privacy, separation of service areas, and 
reasonable connection with important 
windows of the house, a very pleasant 
setting may be created, which will be- 
come more beautiful and charming with 
every year of growth. 
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What Our Readers Have 
Done For This Magazine 


Because you have had a very important part in 
building this magazine, I want to tell you just 
what you and our other readers working with our 
staff at Des Moines have accomplished. 


From July to December inclusive of the year 1924, 
YOU sent us 183,646 subscriptions. I firmly believe this 
is a record never equalled by the subscribers and readers 
of any other new magazine. 


This flood of subscriptions has directly benefited you in 
that it has enabled us greatly to improve the quality and to 
increase the size of the magazine. 


50% Larger Magazine 


The average number of pages in Better Homes and 
Gardens for the first six months of 1923 was 55; for the 
first six months of 1924 it was 66, and for the first six 
months of this year the average number of pages was 81. 
Therefore, due to our enlarged subscription list, we are 
giving you a 50 per cent larger magazine this year than 
we gave you in 1923, and 22 per cent larger than in 1924, 


Another splendid result of reader cooperation has been 
that we have. been enabled to keep the subscription price 
down to a very reasonable figure. 


Better and Bigger Next Year 


But we are not satisfied with the magazine we are giv- 
ing you. We want to make further improvements. We 
want to enlarge the magazine and to give you additional 
features that we know will be of interest and value to you. 























The most effective way to accomplish this is still further 
to build up our subscription list. Therefore, let’s set our 
next stakes at 700,000 copies monthly, which means 150,000 
new subscribers. In your interests as well as ours, we 
want to realize this increased circulation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and with as little expense as possible, that 
all the funds may go into a better magazine. 


Special Subscription Rates 


In order to assist you in doing your part in this program, 
we are going to make the following special subscription 































































































3 years for $1 
1 year for 50 cents 

















This reduction in rates is for a limited time only and for 
a limited number. Offer your friends Better Homes and 
Gardens now at these rates—good for New, Renewal, and 
Extension subscriptions, 


Enclosed in this number of your magazine is a sub- 
scription blank. Renew or Extend your own subscrip- 
tion now, and give your friends an opportunity to sub- 
scribe. They will appreciate this service on your part. 













































Send three or more subscriptions, include your own if you 
wish, and we'll allow you our regular discount to agents, 
Our check for your commission will be sent promptly. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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Open Fruit Jars 
Quickly-Easily 


A slight pull on the ears of the Presto 
Jar Ring lets the air in, and caps 

come off easily no matter how tight- 
ly sealed. 


Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


They cost no more than the ordinary 
rings that lack the Presto feature— 
the biggest jar ring improvement ever 
made. For cold pack, water bath, 
steam pressure and hot pack canning. 


Send Us 30 cents for 3 Dozen 


If your dealer has no Presto Rings in 
stock, write us today. Upon receipt 
of 30 ¢ in stamps or money order and 
your dealer’s name, we will prompt- 
ly mail you three 
dozen Presto Rings 
postpaid, Dept.E-2 

CUPPLES COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS,U.S.A. 




































Make Your Back Yard Attractive 


he clothes see mae be «s attractive as the front xpproach if you 
Ciothes Dryer. Occ 


won the And C hampton uDies sma . Easily 
removed = not in use 
hes quickly and hendiiy. Gives you 150 feet of line, al 


thi ‘ch f 
“Te pew othe —~ rk “Hilt” ase ~ al you that be mye = product is long 
maptnepurne ~ Te. a and that it is made of high grade materiais 
workmanship 
Complete information in ove folder B will be sent to you upon 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 


59 Central Street. Worcester. Mass. 


FILL UP BARE WALLS 


Pictures ly os 


Moore Push- ins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 

For heavier pictures use 

Moore Push-less Han 

“The he Hanger with the Twist”’ 
point enters the wall 

10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 


-fix that loose chair zow/ 


Fix it forever for afew 25° 
cents with JOINT-LOKS, 


No sticky muss or glue. may 
Lock fits overend of round save & 
‘0 
€ 


























easy ye and rll jointiok 
JOINT-LOK CO.’ 47 Porter Garage Bldg, Lansing, Mich. 





Read all of Better Homes and Gardens adver- 
tisements. They are #ié.guaranteed. 
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Letting the children lunch outdoors adds gaiety and subtracts work 


Eight Helps in. Housekeeping 


CONTRIBUTED BY OUR READERS 


It isn’t how much, but 
how good! And that 
applies to company as 
well as food, doesn’t it? 
The children in the 
photograph above are 
delighted with a mid- 
morning party, the re- 
freshments consisting of crisp home- 
made cookies and lots of good milk. 
Sugar bowl and cream pitcher are merely 
stage properties, tho the sugar bowl might 
hold a couple of marshmallows for des- 
sert, and the pitcher might contain— 
more milk! A mid-morning lunch, by 
the way, is advised by Dr. Holt for chil- 
dren up to nine or ten years of age. 

A tea-room which makes a specialty 
of lunches for children provides small 
cups and saucers for the ecstatic drinking 
of the necessary but somewhat uninter- 
esting milk. It is one easy way of creat- 
ing interest in that beverage, and might 
well be copied by mothers at home.— 
G. A. C.. Kansas. 





It is well worth while 
to exercise judgment in 
choosing which utensil 
to use for a certain pur- 
pose. When looking for 
a pan in which to melt 
some leftover bits of 
soap for laundry or 
shampoo, do not, I beseech you, pass by 
an enameled pan and choose a shiny 
aluminum! That would mean that you 
must then take steel wool, perhaps, to 
restore the pan to its original state, where- 
as cooking soap jelly in enamelware will 
usually clean the utensil and make it nice 
as new.—G. W., North Dakota. 





Did you ever notice 
how flat a pea salad 
tastes when made of*peas 
direct from the can? 
The salad will be ever 
so much improved if you 
will empty the peas into 
an open dish and let 
them stand for half an hour where fresh 
air may strike them. Better still, heat 
them up with a little butter, salt, pepper 
and a pinch of sugar, and then let them 
cool before mixing with the other in- 
gredients.—Mrs. M. G., N. Y 











Perhaps you find that 
the whipping cream you 
had counted on for top- 
ping a company dessert 
has soured, or maybe 
you forgot to order it. 
Are you close enough to 
a drug store to send 
Tommy skipping for a pint of ice cream? 
It will substitute admirably for the 


whipped cream on all such things as 
tarts, pies, and even puddin You will 
need only a little for each serving.— 


A. B. K., Ill. 


Do you ever buy a 
small cheese? The best 
way of preventing its 
moulding or drying out 
too much is to smear the 
cut surface with butter 
and press a sheet of 
waxed paper against it. 
The buttered layer can be cut off and 





used in escalloped dishes very nicely. . 


This treatment is just as good for a large 
slice of cheese that is not used up im- 
mediately.—Mrs. M. C., Iowa. 


Probably you are one 
of those excellent cooks 
who. like to use a sus- 
picion of onion flavor in 
various foods, but you 
rarely use up a whole 
onion in one dish. It is 
wasteful to throw away 
half an onion today and to cut into an- 
other one day after tomorrow, but who 
could endure a half-used onion languish- 
ing in the icebox or pantry? It will not 
languish nor grow stale and ugly if you 
wrap the cut — tightly in waxed 
paper.—J. F., 


Did it ever occur to 
you that a single crumb 
of bread represents just 
as much labor as does a 
whole loaf of bread? It 
does; for the crumb is 
but a tiny portion of the 
loaf from which it came- 
We should then save all of our bread 
crumbs. To do this, cut your bread on 4 
table or a board having a smooth surface. 
Brush off all the crumbs and put in 8 
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glass jar, which should be kept for that 
purpose. After the meal is finished if 
there is any bread left on the table to be 
put away, do so, then throw all the 
crumbs left on the plate into the crumb 


ar. 
In no time at all, you will find you 
have enough bread crumbs saved to make 
a pudding, escallop a dish for baking or to 
roll croquettes in for frying. 

If we save, we have. It would be 
difficult for me to express the deep im- 
pression that was made upon my yo 
mind, when as a child I read in my schoo 
book “how wilful waste makes woeful 
want. and that I might live to see the day 
when I would need the crust of bread that 
once I threw away.”—C. M. M., N. Y. 


Possibly you have 
been told that to keep 
the sink pipes free of 
grease it is well to pour 
a strong solution of lye 
or sal soda into the sink 
once a week. Don’t do 
it. It may work well 
most of the time and give you a virtuous 
feeling of credit for the high degree of 
sanitation in your kitchen; but it may 
just as easily mean big bills from the 
plumber. The strong lye solution some- 
times unites with the grease in the pipes, 
making soap, of course. When soap does 
form in this way it is practically impos- 
sible to get it out without calling the 
plumber. The correct thing to do each 
week is to pour a large quantity of clear 
boiling water down the sink pipes.— 
Miss H. M., Texas. 


[Editor’s note: Send in your one best 
original idea on saving time or —T: 
We will pay a dollar for each one .] 








Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 35 


heard of. His grandson died a few 
weeks after his return to this country. 
He paid. 

He married Madame Jumel, doubtless 
with one eye on her fortune, but the 
marriage was unhappy and they were 
together only a short while. In spite of 
the fact that he died within three years, 
he did not even command her respect 
when he came face to face with the end. 
But thru it all, he retained his natural 
gayety and cheerful spirit. He did not 
complain. 

When asked as to his hope of salvation 
thru the Man of Galilee, he answered: 
“On that subject I am coy!’ He had no 
fear. A lady complained to him about 
some misery that was going to kill her. 
“Well, die then, Madame,” he said. “We 
all must die, but, bless me, die game!” 

Game as he was, cheerful as he was, he 
could not, as no man can, keep ahead 
of the natural consequences of his acts. 
His example should prove to us that no 
matter how high a man may go, no matter 
how great his ability and his talent may 
be, he will be snatched up sooner or later 
by the talons of moral obliquity which he 
has courted, and hurled from the seats of 
the mighty. 

This man Burr came to the very thresh- 
old of the White House; he missed the 


governorship of New York when it was | 


as great an office by a mere scratch; but 
he fell prostrate even when the public eye 
was upon him, and so great was his fall 
that even today we can hear the echoes 
flying down the years to us. 
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—if it cost no more than 


requirements, as 
 Malleable Iron Range Co. 


B-247 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Put Your Dinner ia se Oven 


leave Home 
CheMonarchElectric Range 


will carry out your orders 
H the wonderful convenience and 


pleasure of cooking with a Monarch 


t. 


Electric Range! How many more women 
could enjoy it, if they knew the facts! 


“sn Think of the that 
b == range will carry out your 


orders 
and positively than a human 


The Monarch’s Time and Temperature Control 
is entirely automat 


, sure, ‘Phe Mon- 


ic—positive 
8 insulated oven holds the heat, bakin 


Wouldn’t You Cook with Electricity © 


Mail This Coupon 


for estimate of operati Monarch 
“Electric Range in YOUR Hi 





after the heat is turned off, with re 
f electric t. 






Electric Range 
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This Coaster Wagon Given To Boys 


Boys and girls can earn this fine 
coaster wagon during their spare 
time this vacation. Just a few hours 
work and it is yours, 
The body of this fine Coaster is 
36x16 inches in size. It is made of 
aotocnes Southern | Ash, 
utifully grained, wit rein- 
forced with four hardwood cleats. 
The box is easily removed from the 
wagon bed. Front and rear boards 
are mortised into sides. Natural 
varnish finish, trimmed in red. 
Front gear is one piece, fifth wheel 
construction, well braced. Rear 
a ae steel, outee 
eavy weight, reinforced 
power tang se = 


Wheels are of double disc construction, 10 inches in diameter; are rubber tired. 
Just drop us a card and ask for our easy plan to secure this wagon without cost 


Better Homes and Gardens, Dept. 243, Des Moines, Iowa 

















T no period of the world’s 
history did any one coun- 
try produce so many great 

patriotic songs as did America 
during the four years of the Civil _ 
War. Many of these songs are still sung 
in our homes and schools today but un- 
fortunately we are neglecting some and 
forgetting others, which also well de- 
serve to be remembered. 

The great hero, Robert E. Lee, once 
said that if his Confederate army had 

such tunes as Ho emg Thru 

rgia” and “The Battle Cry of Free- 

dom,” the outcome of the war might have 
been different. 

When the Civil War both the 
North and the South claimed “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The South felt it 
belonged to them because it had been 
written by Francis Scott Key, who 
was a native of Baltimore. So in the 
North several of our t poets, 
including Oliver Wen Holmes 
wrote new verses for the air, but 
none of them succeeded in ucing 
a song which was really fitting. 

When the South evolved their new 
flag they at once had a song written 
about it and “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag”’ was in popular use in the Con- 
federate armies all thru the war. 


Maryland, My Maryland 

In May, 1861, the North published 
an offer of a $500 prize for a new 
song which would represent their 
cause. It is said that five wash- 
Saskets were filled with composi- 
vions, which came from all the north- 
ern and western states, as well as 
from many of the countries of 
Europe. But the judges, after three 
months of hard work decided that 
none of these songs were worthy of 
the prize and all were rej ; 

In the meantime the South added 
two more songs to the Confederate 
list. One was the well-known so 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” whic 
we often hear today. The tune was 
an old German folk song “O Tannen- 
baum,” which the German children al- 
ways sing around the Christmas tree. 
The words of “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” were written by James Ryder Ran- 
dall, who lived in Baltimore. They were 
pretty fiery and have been quite a little 
changed since the Civil War. The song, 
however, still remains the state song of 
Maryland, and is sung all over America. 
So popular has it become that many 
people have forgotten its German origin 
and we sent many troops to Europe to 

t the Germans, marching to this old 
tune. 

The other great song of the South was 
curiously enough written by a Northerner. 
This is “Dixie’s Land,” which has a very 
interesting history. The author was Dan 
Emmett, who was a native of Ohio. He 
was a member of Bryant’s Minstrel 
Troupe, which was very popular in those 


40 


Patriotic Songs of the 


Civil War. 


days and he wrote “Dixie’s Land,” 
originally as a “Walk Around” for the 
troupe to sing and dance as the ending of 
their program. There is an interesting 
story as to the origin of this song which 
many authorities claim is authentic. 
This is that the song took its name from 
a man named Dix, who lived on Long 
Island. Mr. Dix had a big farm which 
he worked after the manner of a southern 
plantation, altho his negroes were paid 
wages and very well treated. His fame 
spread among the negroes all over the 
South and “Dixie’s Farm” or “Dixie’s 
Land” was regarded as next door to 
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Patriotic Songs of the Civil War 

Songs of the South 
Maryland, My Maryland................... Randall 
Se in cack ch Oh db Wee gwdeewedcccces Emmett 

Songs of the North 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. ................ Howe 
Battle NS Gly » 0,0 0 6.00 bad eeedioue Root 
Tramp, a hn 6 0.0 snees shite Otis Root 
We Are Coming Father Abraham........ Hutchinson 
Marching Thru Georgia...............---+-.- Work 

Sentimental Songs 
We are Tenting Tonight................... Kittri 
All Quiet flea the Potomac................ D 4 
ee I lad, nec pc dssoccscwtaes ad 
Just Before the Battle Mother................. Root 
The Soldier’s Farewell....................... Kinkel 

Plantation Songs 
REIT OT | PEPE Pee POOP EeT POO Work 
PEE MINE sickle s pits <oetbevedews bane Work 
e Ni Bs owen dade « 60 eS Shs oc 3 tee Work 
Almost Forgotten Hymns 

Song of a Thousand Years.................... Work 
See Gee Po Khe d odiins cewnscsceceane Kellar 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home npnie whan Lambert 








heaven itself by the negro slaves. How- 
ever, as the South is referred to as “Dixie” 
and the chorus of the song begins “(Way 
Down South in Dixie,” the song surely 
does mean to us today the land beyond 
the Mason and Dixon line for Mr. Dix 
— his plantation have long been forgot- 

n. 

As the North gave the South its best 
war tune, “Dixie’s Land,” it seems only 
fair that the South should have given the 
North its best song, in the air of “John 
Brown’s Body,” which soon became our 
great American hymn, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” This song has a very 
interesting history, altho authorities 
seem to differ as to who the “John 
Brown” of the song really was. The son: 
however, was originally a hymn tune an 
it is said to have Tens written by William 
Steffe, a popular writer of Sunday School 
hymns who lived in Charleston, South 
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Music Which Inspired the Union 
and the Confederate Armies 


Carolina. The words were “Say 
brothers will you meet us, 
Say, brothers will you meet us, 
Say, brothers will you meet us, 
on Canaan’s happy shore?’ 
The hymn was of the type of the ne 
“Spirituals” and became very po ie 
as a camp meeting song with both whites 
negroes, even ing its way into 
the Methodist hymnals of the white 
people. From there it went north and 
was next heard from as the camp song of 
“The Tiger Battalion” of the 12th 
Massachusetts regiment, who sang the 
words “John Brown’s Body Lies a Mould- 
ering in the Grave” to the old tune. 
Whether these words were written to 
commemorate the deed of John Brown 
of Harper’s Ferry has never been proved. 
Many people think so. But there hap- 
pened to be in the “Tiger Battalion” 
a simple minded Scotchman named 
John Brown who had become the 
butt of the entire regiment. Many 
verses were added to the song de- 
scriptive of this John Brown, who 
was killed in a retreat of the Union 
forces during one of the early battles 
of the war. On their way to the front 
“The Tigers” sang their song while 
marching thru Boston, New York 
and Washington, where they changed 
trains. It was the first time a great 
regiment had marched down the 
a singing and the effect was 
electrical. Everyone began to sing 
“John Brown’s Body”. 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
In December 1861, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the Boston poetess, 
went with a party of civilians to visit 
one of the camps outside of Washing- 
ton and heard the men singing this 
song. Some one cmemaed that it 
seemed too bad that such a good 
American tune had no dignified 
words, and Mrs. Howe to write 
some verses for the air. So “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” was 
given to the world, and it has in 
truth become the battle h of freedom 
for the whole world. e first English 
troops on their way to Belgium in 1914, 
marched down the Strand in London 
singing these inspiring words and it was 
often heard on the battle grounds of 
France during the world war. 
Many people confuse this song with 
the “Battle Cry of Freedom” which is 
one of the greatest so which came 
from the Civil War. is song was 
written by George F. Root, a famous 
musician who lived in the village of Hyde 
Park, Illinois, which is now a of the 
city of Chicago. President Lincoln had 
issued his second call for troops but the 
recruiting officers in Chicago had been 
finding it difficult to arouse patriotic en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Root felt that a new ot 
might help and the morning that he 
the President’s proclamation he wrote the 
words and music for this song. The ink 
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wan seem ary on he prea aes ae 
two Lombard brothers, who were the 
t singers of the day, came in to Mr. 
t’s music store and told him that they 

were to sing that noon at the mass meet- 
ing, in the City Hall Square, when the 
President’s message was to be read. Mr. 
Root showed them his new song and they 
were delighted with it. They tried it 
over a few times, then all went to the 
meeting. After the second verse was sung 
the great crowd began singing the chorus 
and the Lombard brothers sang the song 
over and over until all were singing it. 

From this occasion the song went into 
the army and President Lincoln himself 
wrote and thanked Mr. Root for the great 
service he had given his country and told 
him his songs aided in the winnin 
of the war. Mr. Root also wrote sev 
other fine songs that are still popular. It 
is said that his song “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp the Boys are Marching” kept up 
the spirits of many poor lads who were 
doomed as war prisoners in Andersonville 
and Libby prisons. 

Marching Thru Georgia 

The best tune written during the Civil 
War was “Marching Thru Georgia” which 
is the most typically patriotic air of the 
period and ranks with “Dixie’s Land” 
as being the best American popular song. 
Unfortunately, it serves now to brin 
back an event in Civil War history, whic 
cannot be remembered by a united coun- 
try and the song therefore is not popular 
in the South and probably never will be 
sung there. Several attempts have been 
made to write new verses to this great 
tune but they have not been successful. 
Both the words and the music of ““March- 
ing Thru Georgia’”’ were written by Henry 
C. Work, a young musician, who was a 
clerk in Mr. Root’s music store in Chi- 


cago. 

A popular Civil War song which is still 
universally s is “Tenting Tonight on 
the Old Camp Ground.” This was writ- 
ten by a young man in New Hampshire 
named Walter Kittridge. He was unable 
to join the army on account of poor health 
so he devoted himself to the cause of good 
music in the camps. Kittridge published 
a Union song book in 1861. In 1862 he 
wrote this song, which became at once 
very popular not only in the camps, but 
also in the homes of the North. He wrote 
several other songs but this is the only 
one that is known today. 

There were a few songs written that 
were more jolly than these. “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home Again,” 
which was the “Over There” of the Civil 
War days, was written by the old band 
leader, Patrick Gilmore, who wrote his 
songs under the name of “Louis Lom- 
bard.” Gilmore loved the old Irish tunes 
and he made a t success playing, ““The 
Girl I Left ind Me,” which was an 
old Irish song. It became the popular 
thing for all the bands to play this tune 
when the boys marched away to war, so 
Gilmore thought he would write a tune 
to be played when the boys came home 
and “When Johnny Comes” was the re- 
sult. It was played always when the 
troops marched home and it also became 
popular for use when they marched away. 

[Editor’s Note: Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman of Music, General 
Federation Women’s Clubs, will be glad 
to answer any questions pertaining to 
music or music club programs. Address 
Mrs. M. E, Oberndorfer, care of Better 
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as bert ie Ron this wea 
RING new beauty to the American home 
with Verticolor, the new type Porch Shade 
by the makers of Aerolux. Broad vertical 
bons we contrasting color are hand-blocked 
in tan and green, an en and French ; 
on clear in etek wood. Toheee od 
water-proof, forced in under great pressure. 
All Aerolux Porch Shades give the owner 
complete privacy with full length ventilation. 
ip with rust proof fittings and exclusive 
Aerolux mechanical features, that make these shades 
as easy to operate as they are to install. Watch for 
local announcements. 
The Acroshade Company, 2538 Oskland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
[AEROLUX SHADES ALSO MADE IN CONVENTIONAL SOLID 
COLORS AND HORIZONTAL STRIPE COMBINATIONS] 


AMEROLUX 
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Does Your Church Need Money? 


Any wide-awake, church, church organization or Woman’s 
Club can easily arrange to get $50 to $150 thru our plan, 
details of which we shall be pleased to give you. 


Service Guild Received $145.00! 


The live Service Guild of the Oak Street Baptist church, 
Burlington, Ia., shown below, raised a large sum of money 
in a very short time. This is also true of hundreds of 
other organizations. 

You will be pleased to learn how easily you can secure 
the amount you need to pay your pledge or other obliga- 
tion. Write us at once. 

| For Full Information, Mall _Coupon Today ef 
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Transfer pattern No. 
188, blue, 20 cents, 
gives five attractive 
motifs for embroider- 
ing a porch set as 
illustrated at right. 
The design for cush- 
ion, swing-back and 
both ends of scarf, is 
to be carried out in 
rope floss in the sim- 
plest of stitches, mak- 
ing it ideal for sum- 
mer “pick-up” work. 
Below the sketch is a 
detail photograph of 
cukeataaa: showin 

simplicity of work an 

arrangement 4 stutch- 
es. Rope floss to 
embroider set as illus- 
trated will be supplied 
for 85 cents in addi- 
tion to the cost of pat- 
tern. Complete de- 
scription is given on 

opposite page 


BENNIE HALL 
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Address 

Bennie Hall, 

Des Moines, Iowa. Please 

C. O. D. service. Please keep the instructions 
for working these designs 
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Transfer pattern 
No. 190, blue, 20 
cents, gives motifs 
or the pretty 
uncheon set illus- 
trated at left. The 
cloth is square, but 
was folded over for 
photographing. All 
foe sides are em- 

oidered alike, and 
there are four nap- 
kins to match. The 
work is easy and the 
results most effec- 
tive. Strand floss to 
embroider cloth and 
four napkins will 
provided for 70 cents 
in addition to cost of 

pattern 
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Summer Embroideries for Indoors and Out 
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Transfer pattern No. 
er 20 cents, 
supplies five motifs 
for embroidery, = 
of which are used 
on the garden apron 
below. No cutting 
pailern is given for 
the apron, as the 
motifs are adaptable 
to any simple pattern. 
At bottom of page is a 
detail prmceres a 


work. esi 

is suitable also for 
scarfs, curtains and 
other household ar- 
ticles. In the illus- 
tration embroidery is 
carried out in heavy 
double outline, but u 
tr be ne " color- 
ul applique if pre- 
pe Strand floss to 
embroider five motifs, 
also needle, will be 
sent for 45 cents extra 


tern orders and inquiries to Mrs. 
Better Homes and 
do not ask for 


Gardens, 
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Needlework Directions 


Accompanying Designs on Opposite Page 


AN attractive porch set that can bemade 
in a few hours is shown this month. 
The original set was made on creamy 
round-thread cotton, and the edges bound 
with bias folds of striped gingham. For 
those who prefer it, unbleached muslin is 
suggested for the set. 

pe floss is suggested for the embroid- 
ery, because of its effectiveness, and be- 
cause it works in so easily and quickly. 

The center flower is worked in pink 
and rose lazy daisy stitches and has black 
French knots for center. The half flower 
at right has blue lazy daisy petals, oran 
French knot center and black single 
stitches. Flower at left has purple petals, 
orange center and black single stitches. 
Stems and leaves, of course, are green. 
If a heavy effect is desired, the rope floss 
may be doubled. 

This design is also appropriate for 
summer curtains, scarfs, etc. With a 
little ingenuity it can be used in many 
attractive ways. 

One pretty suggestion is to develop the 
design in yellow and black for bedroom 
curtains and scarf, using the corner motifs 
on dainty white muslin curtains and 
finishing the edges with two-inch bands 
or narrow ruffles of yellow lawn to match 
the flowers; the same idea to be carried 
out in searf. In carrying out the yellow 
and black idea, use deep wg ae gl for 
the flower petals and black French knots 
for centers. 

Attractive garden aprons, of course, are 
dear to the heart of every housekeeper. 
Every woman loves pretty things to wear 
at home, so I am going to tell you about 
my pretty garden apron. 

As you will see from the illustration, it 
is made along the simplest of lines, but 
the touch of embroidery gives it color and 
smartness. The material is ecru Japanese 
crepe and the embroidery may be carried 
out in applique or embroidery. Pattern 
No. 189, blue, 20 cents, supplies five 
motifs which are just as suitable for 
household articles as they are for aprons. 

No cutting pattern is given for the 
apron illustrated, as the design may be 
applied to any type—even to the ready- 


made apron that needs a bit of color. 
Other suggestions as to material are un- 
bleached muslin, gingham, poplin, pongee 
and percale. 

If design is carried out in applique, 
embroider as follows: Use pink gingham 
for large flower, blue for small. Baste 
carefully in place. Attach permanently 
by means of buttonhole stitch, heavy out- 
line or chain stitch, using floss the same 
color as the flower itself. The green 
leaves are put down with green floss. 
Pink flower has veins in pink outline; 
centers in black French knots, orange and 
black outline. The blue flowers have cen- 
ters of orange French knots and black 
outline; lines extending from flowers, 
black outline. 

If applique is not desired, the motifs 
may be worked in heavy outline, as in 
illustration, using French knots for cen- 
ters. Leaves, green outline; large flower, 
ae outline; center of large flower, black 

rench knots and orange outline; small 

flower, blue outline; center of small flower, 

orange French knots and black outline. 
Luncheon Set 

The luncheon set illustrated is made 
on heavy white cotton cloth and napkins 
may be made any desired size, the regula- 
tion size being about 32 inches for cloth 
and 10 to 12 inches for napkins. 

The edges are first basted down, then 
finished with black French knots and 
darning stitches. Work the bowknot in 
blue satin stitch, the stems in black out- 
line. The flowers are worked in a variety 
of colors—pink, rose, purple, and blue, 
arranged ts the dictates of one’s 
own fancy. Use lazy daisy stitches for 

tals and French knots for centers. 

me of the flowers may have black cen- 
ters, others may have orange. The effect 
striven for is that of a quaint old-fash- 
ioned bouquet, so arrange your colors to 
suit your own taste and the effect will be 
quite lovely. Two strands in needle for 


bowknot, four to six strands for flowers. 


Transfer pattern No. 190, blue, 20 
cents, supplies motifs for cloth and four 
napkins. Floss to embroider set, 70 
cents in addition to cost of pattern. 
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Planting List 


To accompany landscape plan on page 21 











CISSUS 


Daffodil-Jonquil Bulbs 


Special“SAMPLER" Offer 


The reputation of Lawier's American-Grown 
Outdoor Narcissus — Daffodil- Jonquil Bulbs, 
is an enviable one. Hardy as trees — colonize 
almost like weeds. Glowing editorial tribute is 
heaped upon them by s 

as 
city lot or 


ed—this offer is a‘sampler” that will lead, it 
loved, to = dditional busi 
Summer and early Fall is ideal planting time. 


choice bulbs by mailing your order todsy to 
George Lawler, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash, 




















Beautify Household Articles with 
DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS 
Easily applied——pe t 


Floral, Fruit, Bird, Conventional, Mother-of-Pearl, Landscape, 
Bilhouette and Chinese Designs for 


Furniture, Lampshades,Leather Articles, etc. 
Send 4c stamp for illustrated catalog 
Also FRENCH PRINTS in 
Louis XV STYLES—ANTIQUE PORTRAITS 


Landscapes and Modern designs in reproductions for all sorts of 
decorative work, Catalog 4c. 


L. C. WELLS, 225 Filth Avenue, Dept. B7, New York. 























way to earn money every day rieht in 
home. Art novelties 


Pr 





reside Industries, Dept. 897, Adrian, Mich. 
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Chum 


Saves the Cord 
Saves Annoyance 








I By Mail 6Oc Postpaid 
Agents Wanted 
Girard 
Specialty Co. 
GIRARD, PA. 
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We are manufacturers of transfer products f 
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Get this Book of- 
FIRE SAFE HOMES 


Fire Proof — Damp Proof 
Weather Proof 
Economical to build and even 
more economical to maintain 
if you build your new home of 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BU ILDING TILE 











Natco Home Book offers 
Rees = helpful suggestions 
about planning and building. 
It's free. Write for it. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE PR@FING 
COMPANY 


1448 Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh,» Pa 








applied in plastic 

over practically of floor. Laid 

% inch thick. Imperial 
or come |} 


ly any k 


germs or moisture. 
Ideal Floor for Kite 
Pore 

















MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many. 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and 
Iris. New catalogue and hew prices. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 














IF YOU WANT A RIOT OF COLOR 
OR A BEAUTIFULLY BLENDED BORDER 


IOWA will give 
GROWN I R I , you both. 
We will send id one dozen named varieties for 
$2.00, $3.00 mixed, from 10 to 30 va- 


rieties for 350. $7.50 or $8.50 and guarantee to 
please. Bent poss cath today fer mow 1088 price tia 
RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W.W.COOK - - - CLINTON, IOWA. 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Suburbanites, ers, 
Fruit Growers. 


Cata.og 
ursery™men, 

American Farm Machine Co. Pees 
2535 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis, Mina, 
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If Your Home Would Be Truly Secure 


Continued from page 10 


companions their children have. Parents 
who permit their children to have un- 
limited use of automobiles; to- go and 
come as they please; to indulge in what- 
ever whim of amusement they may have, 
are not showing the proper interest in 
the welfare of their children. This free- 
dom from restraint, this evident disregard 
and absence of real love and companion- 
ship, plus an absence of religious instruc- 
tion and sex information—are the chief 
causes of delinquency and immorality 
among our youth. 

“Immorality in sex matters is, of 
course, the most sensational and has re- 
ceived the most attention from the public 
press,” says Dr. Eddy. “Because it is so 
successfully concealed from the a 

arent and has not come home to him in 

is own experience, he passes it by and 
dismisses it with the thought that it is 
exaggerated. He should concern himself 
with the thought, have I done everything 
to make my children truly secure; have 
I given everything I should to counteract 
these forces which threaten to destroy 
my home and family?” 


[DELINQUENCY in sexual matters is 
not, by any means, the sole index that 
we have toa general short-coming on the 
part of parents in regard to the moral in- 
struction given the children. 

“Dr. Athern, whom I mentioned be- 
fore,” continued Dr. Eddy, “has made a 
survey of high schools in the state of 
Indiana. This survey was broad enough 
and thoro enough to strike a fair average. 
It was conducted unknown to the stu- 
dents in order that an average and accur- 
ate result could be obtained. Dr. Athern 
found that 64 percent of the students in 
one high school subjected to his tests 
were dishonest! 

“How were these tests conducted? 
Well, in one test the students were taken 
thru the school cafeteria and purposely 
overpaid in returning their change. A 
check was made of those who corrected 
the apparent oversight. In another test, 
the students were placed upon their honor 
in taking an examination. At the 
psychological moment, the telephone 
rang, the instructor was called from the 
room and in an apparently accidental 
manner a map fell down on the wall which 
contained all the answers to the ques- 
tions. A check was made in the papers 
which had been corrected, revi or 
amended after this happened. The 
students were asked in another test, how 
many thought it necessary to call the 
teacher’s attention to errors made in 
their favor in adding up grades. It was 
found on the average of these tests that 
64 percent of the students in one high 
school were dishonest.” 

Dr. Eddy’s jaw tightened, “Can we 
always blame these children?” he de- 
manded. ‘Can we blame them for their 
laxness in moral backbone in these seem- 
ingly trivial things, when we take into 
account the real transgressors? Why, do 
you realize that I have just been in five 
states where the governor was either in 
prison, or was impeached or had been 
openly known as a ter for from ten 
to fifteen years? ink of it! 

“Let us look at ourselves for a minute, 
before we condemn these children. The 
National Security Company of New York, 





in reporting on dishonesty in this pay 
in one year, found the following: s 

frauds, one billion dollars; financial 
crimes, one billion; theft, 250 million: 
embezzlement, 100 million; or a grand 
total for all crimes involving dishonesty 
of three billion dollars. Do you realize 
that it costs the government as high as 
to guard the United States 


“Since the Prohibition Amendment 
was adopted, it is reported that 359 
officers have been killed in enforcing pro- 
hibition, and 2,000 more were wounded. 
In England they have a total of only 60 
to 70 murders a year. In America we 
have a hundred times as many. And yet 
we are doing little that is adequate to 
counteract criminal tendencies.” 

“Do you mean to suggest,” I asked, 
“that religious instruction would prevent 
murder—at least, such a high percentage 
of murder, in this country?” 

“Yes, I feel sure.of it. They have 
religious instruction in England, right in 
the schools in fact. They would feel very 
unsafe without it in England. Sixty to 
70 murders in all England in one year! 
And in the United States we have from 
7,000 to 8,000 annually, or one hundred 
times as many. There are about fifteen 
times as many murders in New York City 
each year as in London. 

“Religious instruction in the home or 
the church and a proper administration 
of our criminal law would go a long way 
towards solving this problem. Have you 
read Chief-Justice Taft’s statement on 
the subject? He states: ‘The administra- 
tion of our criminal law is a disgrace to 
civilization!’ ” 


R. EDDY talks quietly and without 
passion. He does not appear in the 
nature of a prosecutor. He has no lust 
for sensation; he talks rather as an engin- 
eer who has probed the facts and is laying 
them before you. And, at other times, 
he talks in the low voice and reluctant 
manner of ha area sorely troubled at 
shocking details just revealed. 

“Do you attribute any of this let-down 
in our national morals to the moving 
picture theatre?” I asked. “You know, 
the movies have come in for a good deal 
of criticism in some quarters.” 

“Well, I have some figures here on the 
movies which may interest you. In a 
survey recently made of 404 films, the 
following was found: 117 portrayed un- 
faithfulness in marriage; 38 condoned or 
glorified divorce; 140 permitted drinking 
with approval; 82 showed girls or 
172 showed girls in immodest or i 
cient dress; 97 showed indecent dancing 
and in a great many either the law or the 
police were subjected to ridicule. 

“Out of this number, there were 35 
films of real educational value, which por- 
trayed some phase of life in a clean and 
wholesome manner. Of course, the movie 
is not bad in itself nor fundamentally 
wrong, any more than the automobile is 
bad or wrong. But both may be used to 
debauch our youth and destroy our moral 
standards. Many movies are not 
but a free education in crime for you 
and the criminally-minded adult. 

“And again we parents are to blame. 
We permit our children to attend these 
spectacles. We give our stamp of ap- 
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For Beauty and Utility 
A rightly , mantel og 
If you are building or want to renew your 

ite us your require- 
ments and we will send you our 
specimens 


many beautif 
prices. 


THE BRECHER CO. 
Incorpora‘ 
453 W. Jefferson St. Louisville, Ky. 


































DOG REMEDIES 
Each a specific in the treatment of 
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proval to the wrong kind of entertain- 
ment by paying for it, or allowing our 
children to pay for it. There are many 

ucers anxious to give the public clean 
entertainment but according to the box- 
office rule, the public does at want that 
kind of wholesome performance. And 
yet I know, and you know, that few par- 
ents could be made to vote publicly for 
the kind of pictures and shows described 
above. 

“One other agency which has been a 
link in the forces causing a surface break- 
down of moral backbone, and a strong 
link, is the t of periodical which ap- 

Is to the baser instincts of mankind. 

n many instances, it frankly exists for 
no other purpose than to feed the animal 
appetites of the reader; in some places, 
it is attempting to get ‘directly into the 
home where its appeal will do more to dis- 
integrate the moral fiber of that home 
than mt else.” 


rmit these things to 

Soar Prone Dr. Eddy. . “Is it be- 

— we are all animals underneath? 

Do we actually prefer the low and im- 
moral, the obscene and the vicious?” 

“T think it is because we are often neg- 
ligent in regard to our children. e 
think we haven’t time to pay attention 
to them. We are so busy getting, and 
getting, and getting that we can’t take 
time off to help them with their problems, 
give them a little love, acquire a real 
palship with them. We put it off—but 
the bad boy and the bad girl doesn’t put 
off telling your child about these things! 

“Basically, we all want honest, clean 


‘and morally uprightehildren» And every 


youngster wants to be strong and clean, 
too. They are much more troubled about 
it than the parents sometimes apparently 
are. That we are all fundamentally 
sound, as a rule, if we just take thought 
about it, is pe roved in what happened in 
the Indiana high school test I mentioned, 

“After one year of religious instruction 
in the high school above Se earecemcnl 
this is a remarkable fact—tests were 
applied to the students unknown to the 
to determine their honesty. What * 
you think was found? Only one student 
was found to be dishonest!’ 

Dr. Eddy’s jaw clicked, and then he 
smiled. “I always ask the students I 
meet three questions, before I leave them. 
They are: Do you want to be honest? 
Do you want to be clean? Do you want 
to be morally in earnest with a purpose for 
real usefulness? These questions never 
require a direct answer. You can read 
the answers in their faces!” 

To talk to Dr. Eddy is to know that 
the greatest need today is a return to the 
old fundamental principles which made 
this nation truly great. More attention 
to home-making and life in the home; a 
closer knitting together of the family i in 
acre | companionship and interests; proper in- 
struction in these principles which, once 
transplanted, form the basis of real moral 
fiber and character; a little more thrift 
and a little more restraint in the “trifling” 
things of individual lif 

In other words, the Retest is the source 
of our national ‘well-being. Out of it 
come the forces which will strengthen or 
weaken the next generation. If we 
ents set the proper example, do our duty 
we can erase these menaces 
out of our lives, and we must set our 
hearts to them, if we would have our 
homes truly secure, if we would preserve 
our families. We alone can do it, 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 














Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dryandbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
YOKE 








r—-COMFORTS of the City— 


—in the Country Home 


Runni water, electric ts 
and m sewage / 
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t 
organization of KEWANEE hy- 
drau' lectric engineers. 


mA yl systems and 
o WANEE 


ewanee ceemee aby ae o. 
treet, Kewanee, Ill 


KEWANEE 4008. Frankl 


Now $140 KEWAN EE 


Now $140 
CATCH THE THIEF srAnkow'tnap 

















vi H 
oe ter ome, 


eat a quart of grain a day, The 


tierra 


“SET TRAP CO., 334 W. 2nd St., DAVENPORT, IOWA 








SHAW MPG. CO., Dept. 8-3 eeilinuen, Gansie 


GET A FARM 


Ge ti Geo Live i North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
Conditions never better to ouy good lands at 





ces that will never be lower. Crop t plaa 
Drices chat will never be lowe apeut 
8 PUNeT: Send for Booklet No. 31. Adress 


H. S. FUNSTON 
1702 Soo Building 


Land Commissioner 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














WATER LILIES (¢ LILIES( Queen rive vanneris 





W. B. SHAW'S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kealiwerth, Washiagtna,D. Cc. 




















This Trims the Edges 


—slick ! 


IF you like to doa good 
job of lawn edge trim- 
ming—quick, you'll want 
i] an Imperial Trimmer as a 
Wid playmate for your mower 
‘ and rake. It takes off 


the cuttings to the side- 
walk for the rake to pick 
up. And as it goesalong, 
it plows a U-shaped drain 
trench between sidewalk 
and lawn edge. Twenty 
minutes play with this 
handy tool makes your 
lawn edge bare of strag- 
gling, overhanging grass. 
And it costs only $2.00! 
If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you, send us his name 
and $2.00 and we'll ship 
direct. 


















IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY 
Dept. BH7, Racine, Wisconsin 


Daffodils 


for Naturalizing 


The finest bulbs from the world's best bulb 
growers—the Hollanders. Stuffed full of food, 
they rush into bloom with the break-up of 
winter. Like friends, they come when most 
wanted. 

Specially prepared mixtures of the best va- 

rieties for naturalizing insure a wealth of 
delightful blooms over a long season. 
. A harsh government order makes this the 
last time these wonderful bulbs can be bought. 
Buy lots of them for planting in lawns, or in 
shrub, herbaceous or woodland borders. 


Long Trumpets $1 per doz., $5 per 100 
Short Trumpets, 75c per doz., $4 per 100 
Prepaid anywhere in the United States 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue, it 
describes all the bulbs worth growing. 


William M.Hunt& Co., Inc. 
148 Chambers St., New York 
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Ransom’s Superb 
Irises & Peonies 


z order to acq ey Homes and Gate 
; readers with our superior Reserve gro’ 
stock, we make these sp2cially low prices poutpaid. 
; 20 LOVELY IRISES $3.00. This collection in- 
cludes ten of the choicest varieties of Japanese, 
German, and Siberian in wide color range. 
50 for $5.00. 
B 12 Boy ay PEONIES $5.00. Full size 
> ha, selected fr from regular stock, grown by 


4 2 
Includes 20 
Lone hted 
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oqis COLLECTIONS $7. $7. -, be 
eb thetr 2 peonies 
with their vigor, beauty, yb J... 


Catalogue free. 
RANSOM SEED & NURSERY CO. 
BOX 2, GENEVA, OHIO 
® Nemes} S (homme $5 


. 
Peonies 
Descri uest. Grower variet: 
You  pabiy ~ the better Rare Pan ocby Ae penne 
Minnesota Grown Roots G 


uaran- 
af Granda- 





Maxama, White B00. b.5 Adolph 
Garnet, $1. 50; 8.6 Clair Dubois.’ Cro.) Pink 


i Bepartin’ Sui Sun, Red Single, $3.00: 9.8 Kelway's 
di 9.0 Long foe ig LA mason $4.00; 0.7 Seiange Pr, 

e iow, UO; 9. b 
foo See $3.50. Large standard divisions. 


fmol of Many Prizes 


VIEW GARDENS 
Winslow & Annapolis St. St. Paul, Minn. 


ies; RubberWear ¢ Globes 












Great ardea 
work. “higtgrade cot cotton glove 
filled at cov — 


ing it practically saaaed ie 
thorn-proof—wears like a 
If your dealer can’t supply you,we 
yi. by sae Post, prepaid. Ne 

, a8 shown, one pair , two 
pairs $1.00. 


The Rubberwear Glove Co. 
154 Kenmore Bivd, Akron, 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And..... hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... ‘a 


OSH,” chuckled my neighbor, one 
day this spring, “look at the iris 
over there! They are crowding each 
other to beat the band. And the lilacs 
are getting as tall as the garage, and the 
vines won’t stay inside the fence! A gar- 
den always slops over; first, you work to 
get a good one, then you work to keep it 
within bounds!” 

“My cup runneth over,” sang the 
psalmist. Good things always splash 
over, and the garden is no exception. 
Sometimes I think of my garden as a bi 
bow! of loveliness which just rises up wid 
overflows the brim. Indeed, whoso has 
a garden, has a cup that runneth over! 


VANDALS. I have met many in my 
day. But is there a worse vandal than 
the one who robs his neighbor’s flower 
garden? One of my friends had his tulips 
stolen this spring as fast as they bloomed. 
Another had all but thirty out of one 
hundred fifty taken in one night. An- 
other friend had her fence literally torn 
down and all her fine lilacs stripped. Did 
children do this? No, the pillage was the 
work of grown-ups, for they were caught 
in the act. It seems almost incompre- 
hensible. It is hard to bea good neighbor, 
when vandals wreck one’s dreams by 
plundering the garden. The greatest 
tragedy is not the loss of the flowers so 
much as it is the loss of our faith in 
human-kind. 


EST-BUILDING time is the most 

joyous time of life. Human beings 
always are happiést when they are slowly 
carving out a home of their own. It 
is true with the birds, too. Watch the 
wren, the bluebird, the robin. How busy 
and joyful the wren is! How talkative 
and hed the bluebird; one is always 
sure of the robin’s carol when nest-build- 
ing time is on! And you? Do you know 
what it is to build a nest of your own? 
Are you letting the birds get more out of 
life than you 0? 


OCRATES, — in the market 
place, observing t e multitude of 
wares piled up there, hearing the yellin 
and the tumult, catching the stench aa 
odor of it all, said: “How much there is 
in the world that I do not want!” Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, who has spent a whole life- 
time in rendering distinguished service 
to horticulture, suggests this as a good 
motto to put over a garden gate. I 
second the motion. I have put it over 
my gate, because it expresses just the 
hilosophy which my observation of life 
ae given me. It stands for the sort of 
contentment which will make possible 
better homes and a better quality of liv- 
ing in them. 


ACES toward the sun! That is what 
the flowers told me in m en one 
day in May. Faces toward the sun! I 
sat on the edge of the pool and looked 


—William Blake 


around the whole yard, calling the roll. 
Even the ies peering darkly from 
under the be were trying to read the 
riddle of the sun. The tulips were unani- 
mous, and, of course, the iris always hog 
its rays if they can. Face the sun! M an, 
alone, walks the earth and looks between 
his toes, sees the shadows and grieves 
because of them. Face the sun! 


.* KATE BREWSTER, in that de- 
htful and extremely practica] 
book, a e Little Garden for Little Mon- 
ey,” (Atlantic Monthly Press, Price $1.75) 
says: ‘““Make what you have the nucleus of 
what you want.” Ifyou haveasharp ra- 
vine, don’t try to have a formal garden. 
There are an hundred applications of this 
advice; also a million ways of reach- 
ing “heart’s desire.”” Every yard, every 
lot, whatever its contour, can be made a 
thing of beauty. “Make what you have 
the nucleus of what you want.” 


"THE other day I found a big, fat angle- 
worm in the garden. We used to call 
them “fish worms” in the barefoot boy 
days. I tossed it into the lily pool and 
the goldfish had a couple of hours of real 
sport out of it. They reminded me of the 
baby chicks I used to have, for several 
times during the morning, a fish got hold 
of each end of the worm and fought des- 
perately for possession. Fish haven’t any 
feet to brace themselves with, but they 
manage to get a pretty firm leve in the 
water just the same. Two fish the same 
size can tug and pull about as hard as 
two chicks on dry land. The other thing 
I noticed that interested me was the fact 
that fish play and have as much sport and 
as good times as the rest of us. It is hard 
to say whether fish or men have more 
varied experiences. 


L - WILLIAMSON is, inmy mind, 
thé most exquisite iris in my garden. 
It appeals to me almost as much as the 
Los Angeles rose which is the greatest 
rose ever produced, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I had four blooms on one stalk 
of Lent A. Williamson at one time this 
spring. Spend adollar for a rhizome 
and know the thrill it brings. 


[ELPHINIUMS swaying in the 
dreamy breeze, suggest so much 
of youth with their summery dress of 
white and blue. One cannot see them in 
the garden without loving them and the 
outh they suggest. And I like their 
ellows, the lilium candidum, white 
and gorgeous in their plain afternoon 
frocks. I think the richest gardener I 
know is one who has, not a pile of money 
or a great house, but two hundred delphini- 
ums! What a 
haven for the ’ 


humming birds— 
and the nature- Se 
loving spirit! 























July, 1925 
Woodland Flowers 


Continued from page 8 


are dotted with large masses of 

green and bluish foliage of dutchman’s- 
breeches (Dicentra cucullaris) and squir- 
rel corn (Dicentra canadensis). At the 
first sign of leaves, the corms and roots 
may be taken up with plenty of soil and 
transplanted to boxes where they will 
bloom readily by a sunny window. 

In clear places of the low wet woods 
we find large colonies of collinsia (C. 
verna) whose blue and white flowers 
sometimes cover many square rods. It 
is a weedy looking plant six to eight 
inches high but by its habit of growing in 
large colonies with all the flowers on top, 
most of the foliage is obscured so that 
in the distance we see masses of color. 
The Mayapple (Podophyllum) has un- 
folded its umbrellas. In open spots of 
the woods the effect of these plants is one 
of motion, they seem to be marching. 
This effect is due to the underground 
rootstocks sending up leaves at intervals 
as it moves forward usually in a straight 
line. The large waxy blossoms will soon 
follow and latet the edible fruit. The 
woodland phlox or wild Sweet William 
(Phlox divaricata) grows abundantly in 
unpastured woods. Its color varies from 
violet to purple blues and even white. Its 
fragrance is alluring and the chief cause 
of extermination by picking. This plant 
is readily moved before blooming by tak- 
ing plenty of earth. Altho it is rarely 
found in very sunny places it grows more 
luxuriantly when planted in sun. 

The wild ginger root (Asarum) 
thrives in partially shaded spots, covering 
the ground with its large kidney shaped 
leaves. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
close to the ground and covered by the 
leaves. You will find the bluebell (Mer- 
tensia virginica) chiefly in the river val- 
leys. If someone happens to cut the 
trees for firewood the plants respond to 
the increased sunlight so that the glade 
is blue with the trumpets of this beautiful 
flower. Blooming at the same time and 
often beside the bluebell is found the 
fragrant white violet (Viola striata). The 
high, curving stems of Solomonseal 
(Polygonatum) are appearing with pairs 
of leaves so arranged that they resemble 
birds in flight. The blossoms and later 
the berries hang on a pendulous stem from 
the under side of the stalk. Then there is 
the false Solomonseal (Smilacina) re- 
sembling the genuine plant in stem and 
arrangement of leaves but bearing a large 
terminal spike of yellowish white flowers 
which later becomes a spike of greenish 
berries with ig spots. Both of these 
plants are very fine for the semi-shade of 
shrub or woodland borders. 

Later the trees are fully leaved, 
most of the flowers are gone and with 
them part of the woodland’s lure. The 
underscrub is thick in dull and uninterest- 
ing foliage. 

At the forest border the large anemone 
(A. canadensis) will soon be in bloom. 
It continues to bloom from the top as the 
plant grows larger, bearing white flowers 
an inch or more across. This is a par- 
ticularly good plant for bordering wood- 
land walks either in part or full sunshine. 

Usually in the wet woods of river val- 
leys we find in mid-summer scattered 
plants and occasionally colonies of the 
mistflower (Eupatorium coelestinum). The 

ower-heads are very similar to a common 
garden flower ageratum, but the plant 
grows up to three feet in shady situations. 
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I have seen it in rather dry ground ex- 
posed to continual sun where it was onl 
a foot high but thick and well bloomed. 
Plant it by the edge of a brook where it 
is shady part of the day and you will 
have a vigorous colony splendid both in 
foliage and flower. 

It is important to remember that most 
of these plants are accustomed to grow in 
a woodland soil, rich in humus and that 
at all times they are protected by a mulch 
of dead leaves which accumulates from 
year to year. Without this mulch many 
of them may winterkill and also fail to 
increase from season to season. Spade 
dead leaves into the soil before planting 
and see to the mulching. 

The flowers enumerated above are the 
most conspicuous and desirable of our 
woodland flora. A small plantation of 
shrubs and trees on the rear of a large lot 
or on the small place of a few acres may 
contain them all. They offer a new type 
of gardening for many, they will bring a 
new diversion and an increased interest 
in the woodland and its preservation. 





Planting Possibilities in 
Midsummer 
Continued from page 14 


as late as early August, but better to 
plant in July if one wishes a longer crop. 
This may be planted in permanent posi- 
tion in a row, a part of the row thinned 
to a foot between plants, and the rest 
but slightly thinned and left crowded to 
blanch itself. This gives a little more to 
harvest; but the big, luxuriant heads are 
so compact and solid that one will supply 
salad for some days. Some authorities 
recommend tying the big, separate heads 
loosely together with raffia to blanch but 
we have always found that unnecessary, 
as the middle of the heads blanch them- 
selves to a pure cream white and are 
crisp and delicious, thus making the pret- 
tiest salad or garnish. The leaves of the 
curly endive have the slightly bitter taste 
so liked by many. Just or hard frost 
a few matured heads may be packed in a 
little damp sand in the cellar for early 
winter use. 

When selecting varieties of vegetables 
for late planting, so called “early’’ sorts 
should be planted, as these mature in a 
shorter time than the later kinds. Chem- 
ical fertilizer may be used to advantage 
in this second utilization of s , as this 
works comparatively quickly. After 
sowing the seed, water it with a tepid 
shower before covering with the earth 
to “hasten germination. Sow a little 
parsley in midsummer, to get some the 
right size to take up for winter. Potted 
parsley makes an ornamental plant for 
the window garden, but can be picked 
more freely for use in the commissary de- 

ment if two or three roots are grown 
in a small butter tub in the laundry win- 
dow. A root of chives is also a valuable 
kitchen asset. 

String beans, both the wax and the 
green, will make good fall crops, and may 

planted as late as August first. “Im- 
proved Golden Wax” and “Harden Long- 
pod Wax” are good varieties. The 
‘Giant Stringless” (green) has given us a 
crop just one month and four days from 
the time of planting. If frost holds off 
well, late string beans are well worth 


planting. We think it more than pays 
to have some covers conveniently at hand 
to protect a row or two of string beans 
an impending sudden frost. 


in case of 
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A QUALITY 
GROUP |= 


Y c ot B M. Jules Elie 9.2 
ou Cann uy Three 

Other Peonies Of Equal | “tx,noser*sié.s-® 
Rating In Their Color \ 

Under $15.00. One root of each. 
Planted according to di- E ivic'e 
rections furnished they pace yt 
should bloom next spring. $2 . 7 5 tember 
This delightful trio will First 
add charm and distinction 





Delivered and Guar- 











to any garden Festiva anteed 
Maxima is one of our 

finest “‘Whites”—M.Jules 

Elie, a well loved and highly rated “Pink’’— 
Kari Rosenfield, a semi-rose type “‘Red”’-——well 
formed and a olific bloomer. These three 


offer a variety of color and beauty. 


Write for Our Master List 


Classified to help you choose easily and wiscly 
the blooms you desire for your garden. 
Northbrook Gardens are continuing the work of 
the Peterson Nursery, Chicago, in growing and 
offering only carefully selected varieties of fine 
coloring and fragrance, and employing scientific 
meth of culture resulting in sturdy and 
vigorour stock. 

Our Unique Guarantee—We will replace with 
three every plant blooming untrue to description. 
Remember this special offer is only until Sep- 
tember 1. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Paul L. Battey, Prop. 
Box JA Glencoe, Ill. 
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NM talk to You - 
“T'll be ® aes ey Ls i 


Written guarantee tolearn SPECIAL 
to talk. Satisfaction assured. vee 
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curse kya 


Free Book» 


. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 











Lawnshower 


AREA. reaching 

out fcoding sa 

of cast orass. 

t unded if not satisf : 

LAWNSHOWER MFG. CO., 727 Tennessee St.. VALLEJO CALIF. 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farm 














qn. Dorey ond Brat Goowem, Gebechaniee, 
ers, Su 
Cemetaries, Parks and Lawn- A)§ 


work. Write for Free . AY 
Standard Engine Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. js: 


402 26th Ave. 8. E. 








——- are described in our catalog. ——— 


NEW OREGON ris | 
WEED'S LANDSCAPE NURSERY, BEAVERTON, ORE. 





















































Now—your 
jams and jellies 


can. be perfect 
every time! 


OW you can be certain of suc- 

cess every single time you 

make jam or jelly. There’s never a 

failure when Certo is used and 
never a re-cooking. 

For Certo gives you the natural 
substance in fruit that makes jelly 
“jell.” Some fruits have none of it 
or very little and in all fruits it 
gradually disappears as the fruit 
ripens. But because Certo itself 
supplies this necessary jelly-making 
property you can now be sure of 
delicious jams and jellies from any 
fruit in any form. 

Your jam and jelly will be better- 
flavored and better-colored, too, 
when you use Certo and you will 
make one-half again as much with 
the same amount of fruit. 

Because with Certo you can use the rip- 
est, most flavorous fruits. And one minute’s 
active boil is all that is needed. You save 
all the delicious flavor and color that used 
to boil away and all the precious fruit juice 
that used to be wasted in steam. 

Order Certo today; your grocer 
has it; millions of women use it. 
Mail the coupon today for a trial 
half-bottle—enough for 10 glasses 
—with a booklet of nearly 100 rec- 
ipes for delicious jams and jellies. 
Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Canadian 
Address: Douglas Racking Co., 
Ltd., Coburg, Ont. 








Douglas - Peet ‘ 
Grau Bldg, foc 347 
Rochutir, Kew York 
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Conducted by Better Homes*and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value 
help of good cook in our family. 
unpublished 


; u the 
in your favorite 


recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


Delicious Cabbage 

Chop one pound of crisp cabbage very 
fine and mix with it three tablespoonfuls 
of raisins and two apples, cored, and cut 
in small pieces. Mix with a dressing made 
of two mashed bananas moistened with 
ten tablespoonfuls of orange juice, or 
mayonnaise dressing may be used if pre- 
ferred.—Mrs. H. E. B., Nebraska. 


Mock Drum Sticks 
1% pounds of veal steak 1 
12 or 14 wooden 1% cupful of fine 
skewers er crumbs 


Salt 

From a lean and boneless piece of veal 
steak, cut 1)4-inch squares of meat. 
Pound well each square, and to make a 
drum stick, put a skewer thru the center 
of four or five of these squares and push 
them together up towards the point of 
the skewer. Dip in well beaten egg, then 
in cracker crumbs, and take in the hand 
and press lightly into the shape of a drum 
stick. Sprinkle with salt, fry in butter 
and lard until done and nicely browned. 
When removed from skillet wipe grease 
from the stick end. This will make 
twelve or fourteen “drum sticks.” They 
are delicious for picnics or school lunches. 
—Mrs. T. M. J., Iowa. 


Frozen Fruit Mayonnaise 


1 cupful of mayonnaise dressing 

3 cupfuls of whipped cream 

23% cupfuls of mixed fresh and candied fruits (pine- 
apples, nas, maraschino cherries, etc.) 

1 tablespoonful of powdered sugar 

1 teaspoonful of tine 


Cover the gelatine with cold water and 
set it over steam to melt, then beat it into 
—— Add to the whipped cream 
and stir in the fruit cut in small pieces. 
Pour into a mold rinsed with cold water. 
Seal carefully, smearing lard around the 
edges to keep out water, and bury in 
equal parts of ice and salt for four hours. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with the following 
pineapple dressing: 

Pineapple Dressing 

Juice from 1 small can 1 tablespoonful of flour 

of pase le 14 ih... ul of whipped 

Pableepoonfuls of but- 2 eggs 

Heat pineapple juice until barely warm. 
Blend together flour and butter, add egg 
yolks beaten with sugar, then the whites 
beaten stiff. Pour the warm pineapple 
juice into this and stir in a double boiler 
until thick. When cold add whipped 
cream.—Mrs. A. L. P., California. 

Fruit Bread 

The day before making this bread 
stew about one-half pound of dried 
apples. Mash fine or put thru sieve and 
sweeten well with brown sugar. Set aside 
until ready to mix the bread the next 
morning. 

Proceed with making the yeast your 
favorite way, then instead of using water 
to mix the bread, use the same amount of 
this apple pulp. Add about one-third 
cupful of brown sugar, one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter or lard, salt in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful for each loaf, 


and one-half — or more of nutmeats. 
Knead stiff and proceed the same as for 
white bread.—Mrs. C. R., Ohio. 


Tomato Egg Jelly 
1 cupful of tomato juice 3 tablespoonfuls of lem- 
{ cupful of mild vine- on juice 
bay leaves 


2 
1 ae. of gran- Leaves of 1 stalk of 
ulated gelatine celery 
}4 tablespoonful of sugar 2 hard-boiled eggs 


Mix all ingredients except the eggs, and 
bring to a boilin int, stirring con- 
stantly. Fill individual molds three- 


fourths full: When beginning to set, place 
half of a hard-boiled egg in each mold. 
When firm serve on shredded lettuce with 
mayonnaise. This recipe will serve four 
persons.—A. C., Indiana. 


Vegetables Canned for Soup 


1 pint of tomatoes ~ 1 bunch of 

1 dozen ears of corn 1 bunch of 

6 large onions 6 carrots 

3 large sweet green 4 pint of water 
peppers 1 cupful of salt 


Chop all vegetables and cook four 
hours. Add salt half an hour before it 
is done. Can while hot. This can be 
used as a cream soup or with meat stock. 
When cream soup is made, add a pinch 
of soda to the vegetables when heated 
and ready to add to the cream sauce.— 
E. B. J., Fla. 

Breakfast Biscuits 

3 oupiale of flour 1 tabl 


1 tabl ful of 
4 aeneeiel aoe. 1 teaspoonful of baking 


Mix well into this three tablespoonfuls 
of shortening and add one cupful of 
raisins. Make a hollow in the center of 
the mixture and add one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of sweet milk or cold water. Stir 
rapidly with a fork until the flour is all 
absorbed. Turn onto a lightly floured 
board and knead gently a minute, then 
roll out to less than half an inch in thick- 
ness. Cut into rounds - slightly 
larger than a dollar and bake in a moder- 
ately uick oven (350 degrees) until 
rown.—Mrs. M. W. H., Michigan. 


Peach Toast 

Toast stale slices of bread a delicate 
brown in the oven. Butter and sprinkle 
liberally with sugar, adding nutmeg if 
liked. Cover with peaches—berries are 
equally good—and serve with the fruit 
juice or whipped cream. Besides being 
delicious, this is an economical use for 
leftovers.—Mrs. J. H., Oklahoma. 

“‘Humoresque” Fudge 

3 cupfuls of brown sugar 1 tengpocetal of maple 

5 tciomocntcls cf pao 1 tensposetal of ved 


4 tempasuits of comme 1 cupful of hickoryinut- 

Cook sugar, cocoa, molasses and 
cream until it forms a firm ball in cold 
water. Remove from fire and add flavor- 
ing and coloring. Cool slightly before 
beating, when nuts should be added. 
Pour into a buttered , kneading it in 
if too cold to pour. I call this “Humor- 
esque” because it suits every mood.— 
M. R., Ohio. 
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Almond Souffle 


8 tablespoonfuls of but- A few drops of almond 


4 cupfale of milk 2 “tablespoonfuls of 

2 Tablespsontul a gg, ~ 

5 eggs grated lemon rind 

‘Melt the butter in a pan, pour in milk 
and let boil up. Whip in a half-table- 
spoonful of flour, then add almond, sugar 
and lemon rind. Boil five minutes. Cool, 
then add yolks of eggs, one at a time, 
beating after adding each egg yolk. When 
cold add beaten whites of eggs and bake 
in a buttered pudding dish about forty 
minutes in a moderate oven (300 degrees). 
Serve in baking dish at once with lemon 
sauce.—Mrs. G. P., Mass. 

Ginger-Lemon Punch 

One quart of lemon ice (or orange ice, if 
preferred). When ready to serve, Dewy 
in tall glasses, filling them about half full, 
and pour ever it freshly opened ginger 
ale. Two to three bottles will re- 
quired. This is delicious to serve with a 
meat course or as a refreshing drink alone. 
—Mrs. E. W. G., Minnesota. 


- Molasses Wafers 


2 oupfuls of molasses 14 teaspoonful of salt 

l oupful of butter or lard 2 teaspoonfuls of soda 

\{ teaspoonful of cinna- 2 tablespoonfuls of warm 
mon water 


Bring molasses and shortening to the 
boiling point. Cool, and add other in- 
gredients. Beat well, and add enough 
sifted flour to make a stiff dough. Roll 
out and bake in a moderate oven (300 
deggeee): These cookies burn very. 

y- They are nice for lunches wit 
whipped cream or butter spread between 
them.—O. W., New Mexico. 


Wieners and Bacon 


Wrap a thin slice of bacon around a 
wiener and fasten with a toothpick. Split 
the end of a stick and insert the wiener 
in the split. Then hold over hot coals un- 
til the bacon is thoroly done. Do not 
hold it too close to the fire as bacon burns 
easily. Try this on your next picnic.— 
F. C., Texas. 


Orange and Date Salad 


Peel three large oranges and cee 
into sections, removing all membrane. 
Arrange on a bed of lettuce, lapping one 
section over the other and forming a 
circle. Fill center with chopped dates 
and nuts, garnish with cream cheese or 
mayonnaise, and serve with French dress- 
ing.—Mrs. M. E. E., Illinois. 


Eggplant and Mushrooms 
| medium-sized egg- 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
plant ter 
| can of mushrooms 1 teaspoonful of salt 
| cupful of bread crumbs 4 teaspoonful of pepper 
Cut and dice eggplant. Boil for fifteen 
minutes, drain. Butter a casserole and 
put in a layer of eggplant, with butter 
salt and pepper. Drain mushrooms and 
add a layer with butter, salt and pepper. 
Cover with bread crumbs mixed with 
butter and- bake three-quarters of an 
hour in a moderate oven (300 d 
until nicely browned.—Mrs. M. f. Pe 
Pennsylvania. 
Chicken Pie 


4 cupfuls of flour nfuls of butter 


8 

Milk enough to makea 
dough that can be 

power _ rolled 


Meat and giblete inn 4 henbeeal 

2 cupfal of hot boiled Sait to taste 
potatoes 
Make crust, roll out lightly, and line 

two pans. To fill lower crust, put in 

about half a cupful of gravy. Scatter in 

one cupful of potatoes, put in half the 
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chicken meat chopped fine. Then slice 
two eggs and place on the meat. Cover 
with half a cupful of gravy. Put on top 
crust and bake in a hot oven (350 de- 
grees) until crust is brown. These quan- 
tities make two large pies which will 
serve about twelve persons.—Mrs. J. D. 
S., Kansas. 


“Beautiful Island” 


Line a bowl with acy Saas that have 
been separated. Pour a thick lemon filling 
into the bowl, and over this sprinkle 
grated cocoanut. Beat the whites of the 
eggs left from the lemon filling very stiff, 
sweeten with sugar and brown on a but- 
tered pie pan in the oven. Slip this 
meringue on top of the pudding to serve. 
—Mrs. E. P. C., Alabama. 


English Tea Cakes 


114 cupfuls of flour i cupful of butter 
¥% cupful of sugar , cupful of currants 
teaspoonful of salt 


1 
teaspoonfuls of bak- 2 tablespoonfuls of 


ing pow 
Sift together flour, sugar, salt and bak- 
ing ae er. With the tips of the fingers 
work in butter and currants. Beat egg, 
saving out one tablespoonful to glaze top 
of cakes with. Add milk, and mix to a 
a Roll dough into balls the size of 4 
an English walnut. Put the balls in a 
buttered pan some distance apart and 
brush over tops with egg. Dredge with 
sugar and bake in a quick oven (400 
degrees). Serve hot or cold with tea or 
cocoa.—Mrs. G. H. N., Nebraska. 


Ice Box Cake 
pound of sweet 3 tablespoonfuls of water 
en = 4 eggs 
3% tablespoonfuls of 4% pint of heavy whip- 


—; 1 dozen lady — 

Put chocolate and water in a double 
boiler and when melted add sugar. Stir 
until smooth. Take from fire and add 
unbeaten yolks of eggs, and stir until 
smooth. Add the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Line a bread tin with oiled paper and put 
in a layer of lady fingers split in halves, 
using eight halves to a layer, then a layer 
of the chocolate mixture, then a layer of 
lady fingers. Add one more layer of each. 
Put on Tée and let stand overnight. When 
ready to serve, turn this mold out on a 
platter and put whipped cream on top. 
Cut into slices. This recipe serves eight. 
—Mrs. K. W. J., Ohio. 


Delicious Salmon Croquettes 


1 can of salmon 2 eggs 
2 cupfuls of corn flakes 1 sweet pepper 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Remove all bones and break salmon u 
with a fork. Chop the pepper and mix 
ingredients. If too dry add sweet milk. 
Make into small cakes and roll in meal, 
or in corn flakes, which have been rolled. 
Fry in deep hot fat to a golden brown. 
Chopped onion may be added if desired. 
- whoa with tomato sauce.—Mrs. A. &., 

exas. 


Orange and Carrot Marmalade 
6 medium carrots Sugar 
3 oranges 1 lemon—juice and rind 


Dice the carrots and cook until tender in 
as small an amount of water as ible. 
Cut oranges and lemon into s pieces, 
Measure carrots and fruit, then add two- 
thirds as much sugar and simmer the 
mixture until clear. Place in jelly glasses 
and cover with paraffin. is is espe- 
cially good for the children. It is no 
trouble at all to get them to eat their 
carrots this way. The iron in the carrots, 
the vitamines in the orange, and a treat 
for them is a splendid combination.— 








Mrs. M. E. B., Iowa. 
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Easier washday! 
You save wear- 
and-tear!Clothes 
come clean 
quicker! — when 
you have the 


extra help of 
Fels-Naptha Soap! 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 








cAre you serving 
MAPLEINE 
Sundaes? 


Seemenemmnels Giined 
cold dessert, and so easy! Pour 
vidual ice creams—top with nuts, 
if you wish. Try it today. 


icut Sereet 
Seattle, Washi 


MAPLEIN 


for Syrup -For Flavoring 














angeandFireless 


Cooker Combined 
Bzactly what you've been waiting 


anbeand APID” ELECTRIC 









Barrels of Slightly Damaged Crockery 
So re ere 


tory to consumer, Write us. ©. 4'co., 














‘THE other day a subscriber sat across the desk from 
me. He lives in an apartment house, and reading 
Better Homes and Gardens has made him dissatisfied 
with the progress he has made. He raised the old 
question of whether it really pays to own your own 
home. I want to give you the gist of that visit, for it 
may help someone else who is in doubt. 


BY a home and then pay for it. Let it be all yours, 
if it truly reflects the security that it should; let 
there be no worry about a mortgage that some day 
may cause trouble or anxiety. Never let the debt con- 
tracted for a home rest. Pay it off gradually and have 
that real satisfaction which comes to those who slowly 
forge ahead. Let not a single thing interfere to make 
your home really yours! 


BUYING a home with one eye cocked on its resale 
value, or on the idea of making a profit out of the 
transaction is, we hold, an incorrect viewpoint. Homes 
should not be used as a financial stepping stone. Buy 
on the basis of substantial construction, convenience 
and comfort and good value. Buy on the basis of 
making a home of it, awd not on the basis of potential 
profit. Profit flows in due course from the one, for it 
is the quality of living that one gets into a house that 
makes it valuable—which value far outstrips mere 
financial considerations. 


ON a home, by all means, but be sure you own it. 
Don’t let any man divide ownership with you in this, 
the citadel of your family life, the most precious and 
holy of all our relationships. Protect that home against 
loss thru calamity or emergency; then pay off, as soon as 
possible, the mortgage. Own it, don’t divide it with 
anyone. No man can really own a home on a partner- 
ship basis with any other man. 


PAY off that mortgage! Do you know what the word 
“mortgage,” means? Translated literally, it means 


At 


“dead hand,” and that is exactly what a mortgage is 
that is allowed to stand thru the years undisturbed. A 
“dead hand”’ that ever beckons for more, clutching with 
conscienceless fingers the earnings of the family, and 
then, in the hour of adversity or death, quenching the 
home fires with one slap of its clammy, heartless paw. 
Pay off that mortgage—gnaw it away a bit at a time 
and soon it will give way. All things come to pass 
where purpose and will are at work. Pay off that 
mortgage and let no one talk you out of it. 








O man is a real success in life, I don’t care how much 
money he has, until he owns his own home—even 
then he may be far from the mark. In Heaven’s name 
when will we learn that mongy is not the test of suc- 
cess? Neither is position, nor power, nor place. We 
are here to learn to live, to live lives wholly and com- 





pletely, and it cannot be done wholly and completely 
except in a detached house where the family can de- 
velop its own individuality. We can’t live secure lives 
except we own the house we live in! And that is just 
the starting point. 


IF you can’t buy a home, buy a lot. Start today. 
Sell yourself a place in the sun and make it a fixed 
charge against income. You owe it to yourself and 
those dependent upon you. You, who are reading this 





page, who don’t own a spadeful of garden dirt to show 
for all the fine success you have made in life—the 
wonderful job you have and the good income—I am 
talking to youf Buy a lot today, there are a number of 
them on the edge of town that you can buy for a five- 
dollar bill a month, if you aren’t big enough and strong 
enough to save more than that out of your income. 
Buy a lot; be a real success in life 


I AM sorry that lack of space makes it necessary to 
defer publication of the story detailing our experi- 
ences motor camping in thirteen states last summer, 
which we promised to run this issue. Mr. Brimmer’s 
article last month has helped many readers who expect 
to take their vacations in this manner and if there is 
any special help or information we can give you about 
equipment we will be glad to hear from you. 


"THE two pages of pictures identifying fruit and vege- 
table diseases which appear in this issue will be of 
great help to every gardener. It is the first time such 
a feature has appeared in any magazine. I am sure 
or will be glad to know that it will follow thru in 

th the August and September issues, identifying 


‘diseases and pests common to those months, and g 


you how to get rid of them in your gardens. This 
feature alone is worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to fruit and vegetable gardeners. 


ON’T miss reading the editorial box on Quarantine 

37 up front. Then get in your order for all bulbs 

that are to be banned after this year. There is bound 

to be a real rush at the last minute and those who order 

the bulbs they want now will avoid disappointment. 
This is your last chance to import narcissus bulbs.. 


AGAIN let me say: We have a very attractive gift 
here in the office for every reader who has built a 
house from our houseplans, who sends us a photo of 
the house. It is a gift you will prize as long as you live. 
Send in your picture and get yours. 


OU_owe us a letter! If you haven’t written, why 
not? If you have written, how long has it been since 
we last heard from you? Won’t you 
write us fully and frankly what 
ro think of the magazine? It will D 
elp a great deal! 








































